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The Cause of God and Truth. 
SECTION 1. 
“If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted?” &&«.—Gen. iv. 7. 


I, Ir will be proper to inquire, whether a wicked, and unregene- 
rate man, as was Cain, can perform good works. To which may be 
answered, 

1. Adam had a power to do every good work the law required ; 
which men, since the fall, have not. Men, indeed, in an unregene- 
rate state, might do many things which they do not; such as read- 
ing the Scriptures, attending on public worship, &c. No doubt but 
the persons in the parable, who were invited to the dinner, could 
have gone to it, had they had a will, as well as the one did to his 
farm, and the other to his merchandise. Men have an equal power, 
had they a heart, a will, an inclination, to go to a place of divine 
worship, as to a tavern, or alehouse; but it is easy to observe, that 
persons oftentimes have it in the power of their hands, when they 
have it not in the power of their hearts, to do a good work; as a 
rich man to give alms to the poor. Unregenerate men are capable 
of performing works, which are in a natural and civil, though not 
in a spiritual sense, good. They may do those things, which exter- 
nally, in appearance, and as to the matter and substance of them, 
may be good; such as hearing, reading, praying, giving alms to the 
poor, &c., when the circumstances requisite to good works are want- 
ing; for whatsoever is done as a good work, must be done in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, from a principle of love to him; must be per- 
formed in faith; in the name of Christ, and to the glory of God by 
him. Therefore, 

2. It must be denied, that wicked, unregencrate men, have a power 
to perform good works in a spiritual manner; which is evident from 
their natural estate and condition, according to the scriptural repre- 
sentation of it, which is this: that the bias of their minds is to that 
which is evil, and to that only; that they are wholly carnal, and 
mind nothing else but the things of the flesh; that they are weak 
and strengthless, yea, dead in trespasses and sins; nay, that they 
are under an impossibility to do that which is spiritually good; 
“There is none that doeth good, no not one” of them, nor are they 
able; they are “not subject to the Jaw of” God, nor can they be. 
When the “ Ethiopian changes his skin, and the leopard his spots, 
then may they also do good, who are accustomed to do evil.” Men 
may expect as soon to “ gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles,” 


as good fruit to grow upon, or good works to be performed by, un- 
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regenerate men: no, they must be “created in Christ Jesus,” have 
the Spirit of Christ put into them, and his grace implanted in them; 
they must be believers in him, before they are capable of doing that 
which is spiritually good. And even believers themselves are not 
able to think a good thought or perform a good work of themselves; 
it is God who works in them both “to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” Sometimes when they have a will to that which is good, 
yet how to perform they know not; they can do nothing without 
Christ, though all things through him, who strengthens them; much 
Jess then have unregenerate persons either a power or a will to that 
which is spiritually good. Nor, 

3. Is there any foundation for such a proposition in these words, 
which are hypothetically expressed, and therefore nothing abso- 
lutely to be concluded from them; that is to say, we are not to argue 
from God’s saying to Cain, “ If thou doest well,” therefore Cain had 
a power to do well, or to do that which is spiritually good, well; 
much less should we infer from hence, as one does, that * God could 
not have proposed the doing of good as a condition, if he had not 
given Cain sufficient strength whereby he was capable to do good”* 
Since God could not only have proposed the doing of good, but 
have required it according to his law, without being under obliga- 
tion to give sufficient strength to obey; for though man by his sin 
has lost his power to obey the will of God in a right manner, yet 
God has not lost his authority to command; which he may use 
without obliging himself to find man sufficient strength to act in 
obedience to it. Besides, 

4. These words regard doing well, not in a moral, but in a cere- 
monial sense. Cain and Abel were very early taught the necessity, 
manner, and use of sacrifices; and in process of time they brought 
their oflerings to the Lord, each according to his different calling 
and employment: the one brought of the fruit of the ground, the 
other of the firstlings of his flock. Now to Abel and his offering 
the Lord had respect, that is, he accepted him and his offering; but 
to Cain and his offering he had not respect; which made Cain very 
wroth, and his countenance fell; upon which the Lord expostulates 
with him after this manner, “ Why art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, sa» opws xposeveyxns, If 
thou hadst offered rightly,’ as the Septuagint render the words; 
which though it is not a proper literal translation of them, yet 
agreeable enough to their sense, “ shouldst thou not be accepted ?”’ 
Cain failed either in the matter or the manner of his sacrifice; pro- 
bably in the latter; since the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
observes that by “ faith, Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain.¢ Cain offered his sacrifice without faith, without any view 
to the sacrifice of Christ: he performed this his sacrifice hypocriti- 
cally, in show and appearance only; he acted from no right princi- 
ple, nor to any right end; and therefore his works, whatever show 
of righteousness they might have, are, by the apostle John,} rightly 
called evil; as are also all the works of wicked and unregenerate 
men. I proceed, 

1I. To consider whether man’s acceptance with God is on the ac- 
count of his good works. 


* Barelay’s Apology, p. 15]. t Heb. x!. 4. $1 John ii, 12. 
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I. There is a difference between the acceptance of men’s works 
. and of their persons for them: there are many actions done by men, 
which are acceptable and well pleasing to God, when they them- 
selves are not accepted by him, on account of them. Besides, no 
man’s works are accepted by him whose person is not previously 
accepted: God first had respect to the person of Abel, and then to 
his offering; which shows that his person was not accepted for the 

a sake of his offering. 
& The best works of the saints are imperfect, and attended with sin, 
and are only acceptable to God through Jesus Christ, in whom, and 
in whom only, who is the beloved, their persons are accepted and 
well-pleasing to God. No man can be justified or saved by his 
works, and therefore no man can be accepted with God on that ac- 
count; which is the current doctrine of the sacred writings: this 
will help us to understand the true sense of such passages, as Acts 
x. 35; Rom. xix. 18; 2 Cor. v. 9, compared with Eph. i. 6; 1 Pet. 

ii. 5. 

2. Nor do these words suppose that man’s acceptance with God 
stands upon the foot of works. The Hebrew word nxvw, for there 
is but one word in the original text, which our translators render 
‘shalt thou not be accepted ?” signifies either excellency, as in Psal. 
Ixii. 4, and may design the dignity of primogeniture, or honour of 
t birth-right, as it does in Gen. xlix. 3, and so be rendered, “ shalt 

thou not have the excellency !” that is, shall not the right of pri- 
mogeniture continue with thee? shall not the honour and privilege 
of being the first-born abide with thee? thou needest not be afraid 
that this shall be taken from thee, and given to thy younger brother, 





,, who is willing to be subject to thee, and ready to serve thee; which 
it well agrees with the latter part of the text, “* And unto thee shall be 
g his desire, and thou shalt rule over him: or the word signifies an 
1e elevation, or lifting up, and is to be understood, as Aben Ezra* ob- 
a serves, of "29 nxv, a lifting up of the countenance, which was fallen, 
ut ver. 5, 6, and then the sense is, “If thou hadst done well, when 
ry thou broughtest thine offering, thou mightest have “lift up thy 
as i face without spot, and doubtless thou wouldst have done so; but in- 
‘i. é asmuch as thou hast sinned and done evil, and which is to be seen 
If in thy fallen countenance, sin lies at the door of thy conscience; 
: which, when once opened, it will enter in, and make dreadful work; 
yet : as it did a little after; which made him say, “ My punishment is 
999 . greater than I can bear.” But admitting that the word signifies ac- 
oo. ceptance, and be rendered, “shall there not be an acceptance ? it is 
val to be understood, not of an acceptance of his person, but of his sacri- 
ee fices and services. 
ew ; III. It remains to be considered, whether Cain had a day of 
ritie grace, t in which it was possible for him to be accepted with God. 
sal. _1. There is no acceptance of any man’s person, but as he is con- 
vou | sidered in Christ the Mediator. Now as there is no reason to be- 
htly 3 lieve that ever Cain, who was of the wicked one, the devil, was ever 


rate in Christ, or ever considered in him; so there is no reason to con- 
: clude, that he either was, or that it was possible for him to be, ac- 
e ac- L cepted with God. 


2. The text does not speak of his doing well in a moral or spi- 


* In loc. t Bo says Barclay in his Apology, p. 154. 
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ritual, but in a ceremonial way; and not at all of the acceptance of 
his person on the foot of so doing; but at most, only of the acceptance 
of his sacrifice and ceremonious services, supposing them rightly per- 
formed. 

3. These words are not expressive of a day of visitation in a way 
of grace and mercy to him; but are to be considered as an expostu- 
lation with him for his wrath, fury, and fallen countenance, and an 
upbraiding of him with his evil doing, in order to awaken his con- 
science, and bring him toa full sense of his sin; which was so far 
from proving a day of grace to him, that it quickly issued in the 
utmost distress of mind, torture of conscience, and black despair. 





SECTION II. 


“ And the Lord said, My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he aiso is 
flesh ; yet his days shall be a hundred and twenty years.—Gew. vi. 3. 


Ir will be necessary, in order to understand the sense of this 
text, to inquire, 

I. Who is meant by the Spirit of God; and whether the Holy 
Ghost, the third person in the trinity, is designed or not. 

1. Some of the Jewish writers* think, that the soul of man is in- 
tended; which is called not only the spirit of man, but also the Spi- 
rit of God; as in those words of Job, “‘ All the while my breath is 
in me, and the Spirit of God is in my nostrils.”’f Some of them} 
derive the word, }}1, translated strive, from 73, which signifies the 
scabbard of a sword, and say, what the scabbard is to the sword, 
that the body is to the soul; and give this as the sense of the words, 
My Spirit, or the soul which { have put into man, shall not always 
abide in him asa sword in its seabbard; I will unsheath it, I will 
draw it out; he shall not live always, seeing he is flesh, corrupt, 
given up to carnal lusts; yet his days, or term of life, which I will 
now shorten, shall be one hundred and twenty years.” Another of 
them§ delivers the sense of the words to this purpose; “ My Spirit, 
which I have breathed into man, shall not be any more in conten- 
tion with the body; for it does not delight in nor receive profit 
from the desires of the body; for the body is drawn after beastly 
desires, and that because it is flesh, and its desires are plunged and 
fixed in the propagation of the flesh; however, [ will prolong their 
days one hundred and twenty years; and if they return by re- 
pentance, very well; but if not, I will destroy them from the 
world.” The Targum paraphrases the words thus: “ This wicked 
generation shall not be established before me for ever.” 

2. Others, as Sol. Jarchi, understand it of God himeelf, thus say- 
ing, within himself; “ My Spirit, whieh is within me, shall not 
always be, as it were, in a tumult, or contention about man, whether 
{ shall spare him, or destroy him, as it has been a long time, but it 
shall be no longer so; I will let man know, that I am not fluctuating 
between mercy and judgment, but am at a point, being determined 
to punish him, since he is wholly given up te carnal pleasures, when 
{ have spared him a hundred and twenty years more.” 

* R. Levi Ben Gersom, R. Aben Ezra, &c. in loc. t Job xxii. 3. 


t So some in R. Aben Ezra, in loe. R. Hona in Bereshit Rabba, fol. 22, 2. 
§ R. Joseph Kimchi in R. David Kimchi, lib. Shorasb, rad. yy4 
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This sense of the words much obtains among learned men.* And 
if either of these senses be received, the reasonings of the Armi- 
nians from these words, in favour of any branch of their scheme, 
fall to the ground; but I am willing to allow, 

3. That by the Spirit of God, we are to understand the Holy 
Ghost; so Jonathan Ben Uzziel, in his Targum, expressly calls him; 
and I am the rather induced to believe this to be the meaning of 
the phrase; since the apostle Peter, when he speaks of Christ being 
“ put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit,’’ which is 
to be understood of the Holy Spirit, adds, “* by which,” that is, by 
which Spirit, “ also he weat and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah:t which words refer to those in 
Genesis, and are the best key unto them, and comment on them. 
I proceed to consider, 

Il. Whether the Holy Spirit was in the men of the old world, 
since, as it is observed,t the words may be rendered, “ My Spirit 
shall not always strive in man;’’ and whether it may be concluded 
from hence, that the Spirit of God is in every man, from whom he 
may wholly remove through man’s misconduct. 

1. The Spirit of God is every where, in every creature, and so 
in every man, as he is the omnipresent God: hence says the Psalm- 
ist, “ Whither shall I fly from thy Spirit??§ He may also be in 
some persons by his gifts natural or divine, and that either in an 
ordinary or in an extraordinary way, or by some operations of his 
on the mind; which are not of a saving nature, nor designed to a 
saving purpose; and in one or other of these senses, the “ manifes- 
tation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal;|| and the 


Spirit may be said to be both in the men of the old world, and of 
this. But, 

&. That he is in every man in a way of special grace, and to 
saving purposes, provided they behave well, must be denied; for 
every unconverted man is destitute of the Spirit: were the Spirit, in 
this sense, in every man, the indwelling of the Spirit would be-no 
evidence of regeneration; the difference between a regenerate and 
an unregenerate man lying in this, the one has, the other has not 
the Spirit of God. Hence, 

3. It is easy to judge in what sense the Spirit of God does, and 
does not depart where he once is. Where he is only by his gifts 
or external operations, he may wholly remove, he may take away 
those gifts, or cease from those works; and men, notwithstanding 
these, may be everlastingly lost; but where he is by his special 
grace, he never totally departs, though he may withdraw his 
gracious presence for a time; his people may not be indulged with 
his joys and comforts, and in their apprehension he may seem to 
be taken away from them, yet he always abides in them; otherwise 
Christ’s prayers for his perpetual continuance with his people would 
not be answered; nor would the Spirit’s indwelling be a security of 
the saints’ perseverance, nor any certain pledge of their future glory. 
To add no more, the words of the text speak not of the Spirit’s 


* Vid. Fuller. Miscell, Sacra, 1. 5, c. 5; and Vatablus, and Capellus, in loc, 
{ 1 Peter iii. Is—20; }¢ Barelay'’s Apology, p. 154. § Ps. cxxxix. 7, 
|| 1 Cor. xii. 7, 
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being in the men of the old world, but of his striving with them. 
Wherefore the next inquiry, 

ILI. Is, what is meant by the strivings of the Spirit? and whether 
through man’s neglect of him, or opposition to him, he may strive 
to no purpose. 

1. The Hebrew word 15, here used, signifies to judge, to execute 
judgment, or punish in a righteous way; and so some” read the words, 
** My Spirit shall not judge these men for ever;”’ I will not reserve 
them to everlasting torments; I will punish them here in this 
world; for they are flesh, frail sinful creatures; “ I will not contend 
for ever, neither will I be always wroth: for the Spirit should fail 
before me, and the souls which I have made;’’} or rather, the sense 
is according to this version, My Spirit shall not exercise judgment 
on them for ever,{ that is, immediately, directly, at this very in- 
stant: though they are so corrupt, I will give them the space of one 
hundred and twenty years to repent in; and after that, if they re- 
pent not, I will deliver them up to destruction; which accordingly 
was the event of things. 

2. The word here translated strive, signifies also to litigate a point, 
or reason in a cause; before it is ripe for judgment, or the execution 
of it. Now the Spirit of God had been litigating and reasoning 
with these men in the court and at the bar of their own consciences, 
about their sins, by one providence or another, and by one minister 
or another; particularly by Noah, a preacher of righteousness, and 
that to no purpose: hence he determines to go on no longer in this 
way, but to proceed to pass and execute the sentence of condemna- 
tion on them, since they were so very corrupt, being nothing else 
but flesh. However, to show his clemency and forbearance, he 
grants them a reprieve for one hundred and twenty years; which is 
that “ long-suffering of God ”’ the apostle speaks of, “ that waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing.§ Hence it appears, 
that the strivings of the Spirit of God with these men, were only by 
the external ministry of the word, and in a way of moral suasion, 
which came to nothing. This may lead us to observe the insuffi- 
ciency of moral suasion and the external ministry of the word, 
without the powerful and efficacious grace of the Spirit. 

3. It is now easy to discern in what sense the Spirit of God may 
be opposed and resisted, and strive to no purpose, and in what sense 
not. The things of the Spirit of God are disagreeable to a natural 
man: it is no wonder that the external ministry of the word and or- 
dinances are despised, opposed, and resisted. The external call 
may be rejected; yea, some inward motions and convictions may be 
overruled, stifled, and come to nothing: nay, it will be granted, that 
there may be and is an opposition and resistance to the work of the 
Spirit of God in conversion; but then the Spirit cannot be so re- 
sisted in the operations of his grace, as to be obliged to cease from 
his work, or to be vvercome or hindered in it; for he acts with a 
design which cannot be frustrated, and with a power which is un- 
controllable; were it otherwise, the regeneration and conversion of 
every one must be precarious, and where the grace of the Spirit is 


* So Symmachus, Hieron. Trad. Heb. tom. iii. p. 66; R. Juda Bar Elhai in Be- 
reshit Rabba, fol. 22, 3. 
t Isa. vii. 16. ¢ Vid. Fuller. Misce!!. Sacr. |. 5. c. 5. § 1 Peter iii. 20. 
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effectual, according to the doctrine of free will, it would be more 
owing to the will of man than to the Spirit of God. 

IV. It may be asked whether the old world had a day of grace,* 
and so all mankind, in which they might be saved if they would; 
during which time the Spirit strives with man; and when that is 
expired he strives no longer. 

1. The space of one hundred and twenty years allowed the old 
world for repentance, was indeed a favour, and indulgence of Divine 
Providence, a time of God’s long-suffering and forbearance; but it 
does not follow, that because they had such a space allotted to them, 
in which, had they repented, they would have been saved from tem- 
poral ruin; that therefore all mankind have a day of grace, which 
if they improve, they may be saved with an everlasting salvation. 
For, 

2. If by a day of grace are meant the means of grace, the exter- 

nal ministry of the word and ordinances, these are insufficient to 
salvation, without the efficacious grace of God; and besides, these 
are not enjoyed by all mankind. Every man has not a day of 
grace in this sense. Sometimes the means of grace have been con- 
fined to one particular nation, and all the rest of the world have 
been without them for a considerable number of years. This was 
the case of all the nations of the world whom God suffered to 
walk in their own ways; overlooked them, took no notice of them, 
gave them no day of grace; while his worship was only kept up in 
the land of Judea. And since the coming of Christ, the adminis- 
tration of the word and ordinances has sometimes been in one place, 
and sometimes in another, when the rest of mankind have been 
without them: so that every man in this sense has not had a day of 
grace. , 
3. The whole Gospel dispensation in general may be called a day 
of grace; but this day does not expire while men live, or at their 
death; it reaches from the coming of Christ, unto the end of the 
world; it will continue until all the elect of God are gathered in: 
nor can it be said of any man, that he has outlived or outsinned this 
day of grace; for still it is said, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear his voice ;t 
Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 

4. The open special day of grace to God’s elect, begins at their 
conversion, which will never end, never be over with them; though 
they may have their clouds and darkness, until it is changed into 
the everlasting day of glory. 





SECTION III. 

‘‘O that there were such a heart in them that they would fear me, and keep all 
my commandments always, that it might be well with them, and with their chil- 
dren for ever.—Devt. v. 29. 

I. These vehement desires of God for the good of these people, 
are said to be irreconcilable with his decrees of election and repro- 
bation ; and supposing those decrees, they are represented} to be hy- 
pocritical: to which may be replied; 

1. For God passionately to wish good things, even salvation itself, 

* See Barclay in his Apology; pp. 153, 154. t Heb. iii. 7; 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

t Curcellm, Relig. Christ. Inst. |. 6, c. 6, sect. 7, p. 370; Whithy’s discourse on 


the Five Points, py. 77, 107; edit. 2. 76, 193. 
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for some, and not for all, is no ways contrary, but perfectly agreea- 
ble to the doctrine of election. If any thing is said to the purpose, 
as militating against that doctrine, it ought to be said and proved, 
that God has vehemently desired the salvation of all mankind; of 
which these words can be no proof, since they only regard the peo- 
ple of Israel, who were the ‘fewest of all people.’? As for those 
scriptures which represent God as willing “all men to be saved,’’* 
and “ not willing that any should perish, they will be considered in 
their proper places. 

2. It might seem repugnant to these decrees, and to imply hypo- 
crisy and guile, could any instance be produced of God’s passionately 
wishing the salvation of such whom the scriptures represent as re- 
jected of him, given up to a reprobate mind, and as vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction, or who are not eventually saved; but none 
will say, such were the people whose good and welfare are vehe- 
hemently desired in this passage of scripture. For, 

3. These are the most improper instances that could have been 
pitched upon: since they were a peculiar people to the Lord, whom 
he had “ chosen to be a special people to himself, above all people 
upon the face of the earth.” f 

II. These passionate wishes also, supposing the doctrine of par- 
ticular redemption, are said to represent{ God as full of guile, deceit, 
insincerity, dissimulation, and hypocrisy; to which I answer, 

1. The doctrine of particular redemption is the doctrine of the 
scriptures. Christ died not for all men, but for some only; who 
are called his people, his sheep, his church, unless all men can be 
thought to be the people, sheep, and church of Christ. 

2, The blasphemous charge of guile, deceit, insincerity, dissimu- 
lation, and hypocrisy, ought to be removed from God, who cannot 
lie, deceive, dissemble, or deny himself; who is “ a God of truth, and 
without iniquity; just and right is he.” Nor, 

3. Does such a passionate wish for the good of these people, 
whom God had so great a regard for as to redeem from Egyptian 
bondage, imply any thing of this nature, supposing the doctrine of 
particular redemption: for, as has been observed in answer to the 
former question, it ought to be proved, that God has ever used such 
expressions of desire for the salvation of all mankind, and particu- 
larly of such who are not saved: in which number none will choose 
to put the people of Israel, especially since it is said,§ that “all 
Israel shall be saved.” And, 

4. After all, these words do not express God’s desire of their eter- 
nal salvation, but only of their temporal good and welfare, and that 
of their posterity; for their eternal salvation was not to be obtained 
by works of righteousness done by them, by their fear or worship 
of God, or by their constant universal obedience to his commands. 
They were saved by the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, even as 
we. Their fear of God, and obedience to his will, issued indeed in 
their temporal prosperity, and on this account were strictly enjoined 
them; that so they might live, and it be well with them, and they 
prolong their days in the land they were going to possess, as ap- 
pears from ver. 33; and with a view to this, God so ardently de- 
sired these things in them, and to be done by them. 


* 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Peter iii. 9. t Deut. vii. 6. 
t Whitby, p. 179, 181. ed. 2; 175, 177. § Rom. xi. 26. 
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III. Such pathetic* expressions are thought toimply, that God 
gives to all men sufficient grace for conversion, and to militate 
against the necessity of the unfrustrable operation of his grace in 
that work. 

1. Admitting that the saving work of conversion is here wished 
for; such a wish does not necessarily suppose that sufficient grace 
for that work either was or would be given; and if the thing 
wished for was effected, it does not follow from hence, that this was 
not performed by the unfrustrable operation of God’s grace. 

2. Allowing that this grace, a heart to fear the Lord, and all that 
is requisite to it, were given to the Israelites; it ought not to be 
concluded from hence, that all men have the same, or that God 
wishes the same to all men. 

3. We are not to imagine that such velleties and wishes are 
strictly and properly in God; who here speaks, as R. Eben Ezrat 
observes, 78 °33 7w52, by an anthropopathy, after the manner ot 
men; such desires are ascribed to him in the same way as hu- 
man passion and affections are; as anger, grief, repentance, and the 
like: nor do such wishes and desires declare either what God does 
or will do; but what he approves of, and is grateful to him; as are 
a heart to fear him, and a constant and universal obedience to his 
commandments. 

4. The words are so rendered by some, as that they express no 
wish or desire in God, but rather what was to be desired by the Is- 
raelites themselves; so the Arabic version, “it should be wished for 
by them, that such a heart would continue in them,” that is, such 
a heart as they professed to have in verse 27, when they said to 
Moses, “Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall 
say; and speak thou unto us all that the Lord our God shall speak 
unto thee, and we will hear it, and do it.” The Lord takes notice 
of this declaration, in ver. 28: “I have heard,’ says he, “ the voice 
of the words of this people: they have well said all that they have 
spoken; and then adds, according to this version, that a continuance 
of such a heart to hear and do, should be very desirable by them. 
Moreover, the words, jn ‘2, may be rendered as they are by the 
Septuagint res dese, “who will give?’ and so be considered as an 
inquiry, as Dr. Whitby himself says;t who will give them this 
heart? they could not give it themselves: no creature could give it 
them; only God could give them such a heart as this. And per- 
haps this mode of expression may be used on purpose to convince 
them of their want of such a heart, and of the necessity of such a 
one, and that God only could give it to them; and therefore, they 
should apply to him for it, and not presume, as they seemed to do, 
to hearken to his commandments, and obey them in their own 
strength, and without the assistance of his grace. Or, 

5. These words may be considered as an upbraiding of these people 
with the want of a heart to fear the Lord, and with want of ability 
to keep all his commandments, and that always, notwithstanding the 
vain boasts and empty resolutions they had just now made. In the 
same manner are we to consider other pathetic expressions of the 
like nature; such as Deut. xxxii. 28, 29: Psal. Ixxxi. 11—13. 


* Whitby, p. 235; ed. 2, 230. * + In loc. t Page 235; ed. 2. 230. 
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SECTION IV. 


And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in 
thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his commandments or no.—Devt. viii. 2. 


Ir is said,* that it is evident from this and other passages of Scrip- 
ture, that the state of man in this world, is a state of trial or proba- 
tion. It will be proper therefore to make the following inquiries: 

I. What this state of probation is, or what is meant by it. 

1. This state of trial is not of men’s graces, as faith, patience, &c. 
by afflictive dispensations of Providence; for men in general are not in 
such a state, since all men have not grace to be tried; nor is the state 
of every man an afflicted one in this life: this is a state peculiar to 
the people of God, and to them only when converted: for before con- 
version they have no graces to be tried; and with some of them, this 
state is very short, and so far from being the state of man whilst in 
this world; and yet, as will be seen hereafter, the proof of the state 
of probation pretty much depends on passages of Scripture which re- 
late to the exercise of the graces of the saints by afflictions, tempta- 
tions, &e. 

2. This state of trial, if I understand it right, is of man’s obedience, 
and conduct towards God during his life; according to which conduct 
and behaviour God acts towards him, both in this and the other 
world; his state, as to happiness or misery, being yet unfixed: so that 
whilst this state lasts, it is uncertain whether he will be saved or lost. 

II. What proof is given of the state of man in this world, being 
such a one. 

1. All those scriptures are urged,f which speak of God’s proving 
the children of Israel when in the wilderness, and in their own land, 
whether they would walk in his statutes, and keep his commandments, 
or no; such as Exod. xvi. 4; xx. 20: Deut. viii. 2; and xiii. 3: Judg. ii. 
21,22, and iii. 1,4. It ought to be observed, that these people were 
under a theocracy, or the immediate government of God as their King, 
who gave them laws, according to which they should act; to which 
they readily promised a cheerful and universal obedience; on con- 
dition of which obedience, they were to enjoy and continue in their 
enjoyment of the land of Canaan. Therefore, before they entered 
into the land, and when in it, God was pleased to try them, sometimes 
in one way, and sometimes in another, whether they would yield that 
obedience to his commands which he required, and abide by the pro- 
mises which they themselves had made, or no; all which he did not 
for his own sake, who knows all things, but that their obedience or 
disobedience might be made manifest, and he be justified in all his 
dealings with them. This trial of their obedience was not in order 
to their salvation in another world, but to their temporal good in this; 
for such of them as were saved with an everlasting salvation, were 
saved not by their obedience to the commands of God, but by the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. Besides, the scriptures produced, 
speak only of the people of Israel, and of what was their state and 
case as a politic body, under the immediate government of God, in a 
certain period of time; and not of all mankind; and so fall abun- 


* Whitby, p. 305, 314; ed. 2. 297, 306. 
t Whitby, p. 305, 314; ed, 2. 297, 306. 





























































THE CAUSE OF GOD AND TRUTH. 59 
dantly short of proving that the state of man in this world, is such a 
state of probation as before described. 

2. This is attempted * to be proved from all those places in which 
God is said to try men, their works and graces, by afflictions, persecu- 
tions, temptations and the like; as 1 Cor. iii. 13: 2 Cor. viii. 2: 1 
Pet. i. 7; and iv. 12: James i. 3: Rev. ii. 10; and iii. 10: Psal. Ixvi. 
10: Dan. xi. 35; and xii. 10: Zech. xiii. 9: What I have said in 
answer to the first query, is a sufficient reply to what is alleged from 
these passages; since these only speak of the saints, and of the trial 
of their grace, who only have grace to be tried, and that not in order 
to fix and settle the affair of their salvation; nor are these trials mere 
experiments of the truth and constancy of their graces; but are also 
designed for the further exercise and increase of them; the issue of 
which is their own spiritual good, and God’s glory. Hence it must 
! follow that these scriptures are insufficient proofs of every man’s 
| being in a state of probation, and in order to everlasting happiness 
or misery. 

3. This is saidt to be evident from all the promises and threats 

recorded in the scripture, to engage all men to repent, and turn to 

God; for it is added, no such thing is or can reasonably be offered 

. to them who are already in a fixed state either of happiness or misery. 
t To which I reply, that the promises and threats recorded in the 
P Scripture, which relate to men’s spiritual and eternal good, may be 
t reduced to and comprehended in these words, He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved; he that believeth not, shall be damned; which 
Z was the substance of the gospel ministry the apostles had in commis- 
5 





sion from Christ to fulfil, and which might be exercised fully and 
thoroughly, supposing a fixed state of happiness or misery; since 


1, such a ministry might be, and is used, through the grace of God, to 
3, bring those who are designed for happiness, into a state of grace 
i. meet for the same; and to leave others inexcusable, to discover the 
e more the corruption and vitiosity of their nature, and so to justify 
z, the righteous proceedings of God against them. 

h 4. This is argued for t from all the exhortations of the holy Scrip- 
1- ture to men to watch and pray, that they enter not and are not led 
ir into temptation, and from such scriptures which suppose men to be 
“d in danger by temptation; the passages referred to are, Matt. vi. 13, 
Bs and xxvi. 41: Luke viii. 13: 1 Thess. iii. 5: which only regard the 
at saints, or such who profess to be so, and not all mankind. Besides, 
o- if God has put all men into a state of probation, and this designed by 
ot temptation, how should any watch and pray not to enter or be led 
or into it? Moreover, this state of probation, is either a good one, or a 
1is ‘ bad one; if a good one, why should men watch and pray against it? 
er if a bad one, can it be reasonably supposed, that God has put men 
is; into it, in order to their everlasting good? and why then should it be 
re contended for? 

he 5. This is said to be evident § from the temptations of Satan, who 
ed, goes about continually seeking whom he may devour; and it is added, to 
nd what end should he tempt, or endeavour to destroy the elect, or strive 
na to hinder the progress of the gospel, or the conversion of any man; 
un- 4 when supposing a fixed state by the decrees of God, and a divine 

* Whitby, p. 306; ed. 2. 208, t Ibid. p. 306; ed. 2. 208. 


+ Ibid. p. 306; ed. 2. 298. § Ibid. p. 307; ed. 2. 209. 
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unfrustrable operation on the hearts of men, he must know that his 
labour will certainly be in vain? to which I answer, that Satan has 
not the book of life in his keeping; nor does he know who are and 
who are not the elect of God, until this appears by the unfrustrable 
operation of God’s grace on their hearts, and it may be, not even 
then: so that it is no wonder that he tempts, strives, and endeavours, 
to hinder the success of the gospel in their conversion and to destroy 
them; and when he does know who they are, endeavours to distress 
them by his temptations, though he cannot destroy; and in ten thou- 
sand instances will show his malice, when he cannot show his power. 
Besides, the text referred to in J} Pet. v. 8, carries in the sense of it 
the doctrine of a fixed state; when it supposes that there are some 
whom Satan may devour, and leaves a plain intimation that there are 
others whom he may not and cannot devour; who are the sheep of 
Christ, and being in his hands, neither man nor devil will ever be able 
to pluck from thence. This is the sum of the proof offered in favour 
of this notion, by a celebrated writer, which how pertinent it is, must 
be left to the consideration of others. 

IIf. What reason there is to conclude that the state of man in this 
world is not such a state. 

1. Angels and man both, have been in a state of probation already, 
in which their free will, and power to obey the commands of God, 
have been sufficiently tried; which trial has issued in the fall and 
ruin of a large number of angels, and of the whole race of mankind; 
and, therefore, it is not reasonable to suppose that God would put 
man into such a state again; but rather provide in another way for 
the good of those he designed to bring to everlasting happiness. 

2. If men were in a state of probation, they ought to be on equal 
ground, enjoying equal privileges and advantages; whereas this is not 
the case; some have only the dim light and weak law of nature, whilst 
others enjoy the gospel revelation; and of these some have larger, 
and others lesser, means of grace, light, and knowledge; some have 
the grace of God itself bestowed upon them, others have it not. Now 
were all men in such a state of probation as is pleaded for, is it reason- 
able to suppose that there would be such an inequality among them? 

3. This state of probation, which renders salvation precarious and 
uncertain, is contrary to God’s foreknowledge and decree of election; 
for God, according to his foreknowledge. has chosen and predestinated 
a certain number of men to eternal life and salvation, by which their 
state is fixed, and their salvation sure, for the purpose of God according 
to election shall stand. “ Whom he did foreknow, he also did predes- 
tinate; whom he did predestinate, them he also called; and whom he 
called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified. Rom. ix. 11, and viii. 29, 30. 

4, This notion puts man’s salvation on the foot of his obedience 
and works, contrary to the Scriptures, to the merits of Christ, and to 
the grace of God; it ascribes more to the free will of man than to the 
free grace of God, and lays a foundation for boasting in the creature. 

5. Such a state of probation is contrary to all those scriptures which 
represent the saints to be now in a saved state, and as having ever- 
lasting life: such as Eph. ii. 8: John v. 24, and vi. 47. 

In a word, it destroys the doctrine of assurance, and leaves the 
saints themselves in a most uncomfortable condition, because it leaves 
them in a most precarious, unsettled, yea, dangerous one. 
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GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Government of Children. 


Ir is believed that one of the corner stones in the foundation of 
domestic happiness, of the church’s prosperity, and that of every na- 
tion, is laid in the judicious government of children. If this belief 
is correct, no apology is deemed requisite for adding a few remarks 
to those which, at different times, have been published on this sub- 
ject in the Monitor, since it is evident to every intelligent observer, 


that the government of many families is either unattempted, through 


mistaken kindness to the young members of it, or through despair 
of success; or else the attempts have been greatly mismanaged. The 
chief obstacles to be surmounted in governing children, are, first, 
their associating with other young persons of vicious habits, whose 
parents or guardians lack either ability or inclination to control 
them. Secondly, servants or others, either by words or actions, 
counteracting the salutary rules which the heads of families may be 
endeavouring to put in practice, for the government of the young 
under their care. But, whatever obstacles may be in the way of 
this gov erament, the divine command makes the attempt impera- 
tive; “and the divine punishments which both inspired and unin- 
spired history tells us have been inflicted on heads of families who 
neglected to exercise the authority which the supreme Ruler had 
delegated to them over a portion of his rational creatures, show that 
the law of God is not a dead letter; they show that his words in 
this, as in other eases, take hold of those who heed them not. Zech. 
i. 6. And, finally, the promise of a blessing on the exercise of do- 
mestic government, and the actual conferring of the blessing where 
obedience has been yielded to the law on this subject, affords ample 
encouragement to undertake the performance of this duty. , 

Before laying down any rules on this subject, it may be proper to 
remark, that some children are more easily controlled than others, 
and that whatever skill may be possessed by their governors, and 
however steadily and perseveringly this skill may be applied to the 
end in question, the divine agency is necessary to make it productive 
of any good. But, while it is admitted that this agency is necessary, 
and that it should, like every other good and perfect gift, be impor- 
tunately sought from above, yet he who graciously promises and af- 
tords it, requires those w ho would “have their children in subjec- 
tion with all gravity,’ to employ certain means of his appointment; 
these are either implicitly or explicitly laid down in his word,’and 
to neglect means which he has really appointed is to tempt him. 
Let us now endeavour to ascertain what these means are, which 
should be employed; or, in other words, what are the rules which 
should be observed in the government of the young. 

1. The rule which the writer considers first in importance, is to 
invariably speak the truth to them. This rule is violated when 
threatenings are made, but not executed, and the execution of which, 
perhaps, would be impossible, or would subject the person who 
would do so to the highest penalty of the civil law. When such 
vain threats are made, and this, perhaps, in a jocose way, who won- 
ders that the authority of those who make them is contemned? It 
is no less adverse to the preservation of authority over children, to 
tell them of some injury whith some of the inferior animals will do 
them, or which living men or invisible beings will inflict on them, 
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if they comply not with the expressed will of their governors. Such 
false and absurd threatening is a virtual acknowledgment of imbe- 
cility on the part of the parents or other governors; for why call in 
the aid of foreign allies, unless the foe to be overcome is too power- 
ful to be met without them? When uttering such threatening, then, 
is the parent aware that he virtually tells his child, I am not able to 
conquer you myself, but some other person or thing will? The 
child, however, soon discovers, by experience, that these allies that 
are invoked are no more to be dreaded than the impotent parent. 
Hence every thing uttered from that quarter is considered to be, 
what it really is, an “idle tale.” But the rule already laid down 
requires, farther, all promises to be fulfilled which are made to chil- 
dren. Sometimes things are promised as rewards for good behaviour. 
If, then, they be made rashly, so that it would be inconvenient, if 
not impossible to fulfil them, or if made without any intention to 
fulfil them—perhaps made in a light, jesting manner—every such 
failure weakens one of the most powerful motives to obedience. 
Notwithstanding all the caution which can be exercised in uttering 
threats or promises, it may sometimes be found impracticable to do 
the one or the other; if so, then the reasons of the non-fulfilment 
should be stated to the governed, that they may know the sacred re- 
gard to truth which those in authority over them possess. 

2. Begin to exercise authority as soon as the intention of it can 
be understood. “A child left to himself, bringeth his mother to 
shame.’’ Prov. xxix. 15. If his will be unrestrained when very 
young, it receives fresh strength every day by indulgence; the old 
adage will be verified in his case, “ As the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined.” See, on this subject, the remarks of that generally sound 
divine and philosopher, Dr. Witherspoon, in his Letters on the Edu- 
cation of Children, vol. 3d of his works. 

3. Authority is to be enforced, or, otherwise, not to be brought 
into view. If disobedience is permitted once, it will, likely, be ex- 
hibited twice, yea, as often as authority is called into exercise. It 
might, indeed, occasionally be highly improper to enforce it; that 
is, to enforce commands or prohibitions; but when it is relaxed, the 
reasons ought generally to be stated in some form to the governed. 
Let the things commanded be such as are right to be done, and are 
within the power of the agent to perform; and let the prohibitions 
be of such things only as are sinful, or some way improper to be 
done in the circumstances of the case; let these commands and pro- 
hibitions be not ecapriciously issued, but let them be similar in simi- 
lar circumstances, and let them be alike to the different young mem- 
bers of the family; in other words, let them be impartial, and it is 
believed that, in general, obedience will be cheerfully rendered. 

But, suppose that the exercise of authority should be such as is 
here reconmended, and yet resistance should be offered, it becomes 
an important question, Are there any means available for enforcing 
authority? and if so, What are they? Is coercion or punishment to 
be resorted to? Most certainly, we believe, is the answer given by 
the supreme Ruler, both in his word and in his providences, To 
the use of this means, we are aware, there is, at present, a very 
strong opposition, not only by those who disbelieve, but also by 
those who believe the divine origin of the Bible. With the former 
class of opposers we shall not stop to argue, but merely observe, that 
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whatever pretension any of them have to an acquaintance with phi- 
losophy, or correct rules of reasoning, it is confidently affirmed that 
their opposition arises not from an observation of facts, and a deduc- 
tion of conclusions from these, but from an inveterate prejudice 
against the oracles of God, which they know authorizes the infliction 
of punishment on infractory children. It is firmly believed, that it 
these oracles had prohibited punishment in such cases, the infidel 
would have a much more legitimate use of his reason in proving its 
utility, and consequently, that the book which forbade it was “a 
cunningly devised fable.’ But, let infidels practise on their princi- 
ples, and they will realize the truth of a remark long since made by 
one much wiser than any of them: “ The rod and reproof give wis- 
dom, but a child left to himself, bringeth his mother to shame.” 
Christians, being mingled in society with these and others who make 
not “the law and the testimony”’ the rule of their conduct, often 
“ speak” not exclusively in “the language of Canaan;” they speak 
not the “ pure language ”’ of that country, but, “being mingled with 
the heathen, they learn of them their way.”’ “Their children spake 
half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in the Jews’ lan- 
guage, but according to the language of each people.”? Nehem. xiii. 
24, As regards those who believe the Bible to be inspired, we hope 
better things of them than to suppose that they would intentionally 
oppose any command which they knew to be laid down in that 
blessed book; their opposition to parental correction of children, it 
is believed, arises from inattention to, or forgetfulness of those places 
of scripture which authorize it; with them, all that is needful is to 
show them that “ Thus saith the Lord.’? The following passages are 
relied on as authority. Deut. xxi. 18S—21: “If aman havea stubborn 
and rebellious son, who will not obey the voice of his father or the 
voice of his mother, and that, when they have chastened him, will 
not hearken unto them: then shall his father and his mother lay hold 
on him, and bring him out unto the elders of his city, and unto the 
gate of his place; and they shall say unto the elders of his city, This 
our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice; he is 
a glutton and a drunkard. And all the men of his city shall stone 
him with stones, that he die: so shalt thou put evil away from among 
you, and Israel shall hear and fear.’”? Here the disobedient son was 
to be chastened by his parents before he was to be delivered up to 
the civil tribunal for farther punishment. Prov. xiii. 24: “ He that 
spareth his rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes.”? Chap. xix. 18: “Chasten thy son while there is hope: 
and let not thy soul spare for his crying.’’? Chap. xxii. 15: “ Foolish- 
ness is bound in the heart of a child, but the rod of correction shall 
drive it far from him.”? Chap. xxiii. 13, 14: “ Withhold not cor- 
rection from the child; for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall 
not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from hell.” Chap. xxix. 15: “ The rod and reproof give wis- 
dom, but a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame.”’ 
Heb. xii. 7: “ What son is he whom the father chasteneth not?”’ or, 
what manner or sort of son is he? Here the generai principle is 
laid down, that a son or child needs chastisement, and that the ne- 
glect of it will result in the injury of the child. Thus we have 
“precept upon precept”’ in rélation to this subject, and yet none of 
them is to be reputed a vain repetition of the others; he who gave 
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them “knew what is in man,’’ and has adapted his instruction to his 
knowledge of “our fame.’? But does any tender-hearted parent 
think each or any of these scriptures “a hard saying?”” Suppress 
the rebellious thought. “The foolishness of God is wiser than men.” 
He whose sayings they are is one “in whom compassions flow.” 
“ He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men ”’ him- 
self, but when the maintenance of his authority and the welfare of 
his rational creatures require it. Let them remember the fatal con- 
sequences of Eli’s remissness in this respect, 1 Sam. iii. Another 
passage for their admonition is 1 Kings, i. 6, where we are told that 
the indulgent father of Adonijah never.“ had displeased him by say- 
ing, Why hast thou done so?”’ 

With regard to the amount of corporeal punishment to be inflicted, 
and the instrument with which it is to be done, it is not to be con- 
sidered as a matter of indifference. Cruelty is certainly to be con- 
sidered a worse extreme than undue indulgence. According to the 
criminal code of the Israelites, they were forbidden to inflict up- 
wards of forty stripes, even on the stoutest criminal, lest their bro- 
ther should seem vile unto them. Deut. xxv. 3. So, doubtless, pa- 
rents are to correct their children “in measure, not in anger, lest ”’ 
they bring them to nothing. When obedience is yielded or pro- 
mised, the end is gained, and when this is the case, the use of the 
means to effect it should be discontinued; but certainly it is better 
not to attempt it at all than to fail in it; therefore, perseverance 
should be used until submission be given. When the instrument 
with which correction should be given is at all referred to in scrip- 
ture, the rod is uniformly mentioned; the rod, then, or something 
else of a similar nature, that will not endanger the health of the 
child, is certainly best. ‘The hand, or something else which is 
heavy, will bruise, and endanger the health; will generally fail in 
securing obedience, and will be certain to engender a sullen hatred 
of the governor who uses it. Another way of punishing is by with- 
holding certain gratifications from the disobedient. This mode may 
especially be adopted with those who are more advanced in years. 
James, in his Family Monitor, lays it down as a general rule, that 
corporeal punishment should not be inflicted after the age of thir- 
teen, and the correctness of this rule the writer is not disposed to 
controvert. It is obviously absurd to commence correction before 
the intention of it can be understood, and seldom for the first fault, 
or without stating the fault for which it is given. If the other rules 
laid down in this communication be observed, it is believed that cor- 
rection will very rarely be needed. 

4. Converse in a familiar and friendly manner with them. This 
will gain their confidence, so that they will be “drawn with cords 
of a man, as with the bands of love.’? This method was adopted in 
the training of Solomon to be a dutiful son. Prov. iv. 3, 4: “I was 
my father’s son, tender and only beloved in the sight of my mother. 
He taught me, also, and said unto me, Let thy heart retain my words: 
keep my commandments and live.’’ He then, in the following 
verses, rehearses some of the pious and weighty instructions which 
his father gave him. ‘This sort of conversation with the young is 
plainly enjoined. Deut. vi. 6, 7: “These words which I command 
thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children.’ Verses 20, 21: «And when thy son shall 
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ask thee in time to come, saying, What mean the statutes and the 
judgments which the Lord our God hath taught you? then thou 
shalt say unto thy son, We were Pharaoh's bond-men in Egypt; and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand,” &e. It is 
implied in training up a child in the way he should go, and in bring- 
ing him up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; it is im- 
plied in the duty of heads of families commanding their children 
and their households after them; and where it is said, “ The fathers 
to the children shall make known’’ God’s truth; and where chil- 
dren are enjoined, under severe penalties, to hearken to the instruc- 
tions of their fathers, and to despise not the law of their mothers. 
Not only on sacred, but also on secular subjects, should they con- 
verse with those of tender years, and train the young immortal how 
to reason; their minds ought to be stored with the many properties, 
relations, and reasons of things: if, for example, industry, careful- 
ness, kindness to others, &c., were enjoined, some reasons for the 
command are in readiness with every well informed parent. The 
children, then, will be led, not driven; they will obey, “ not only for 
wrath,”’ but also for conscience’ sake; they will love to comply with 
his wishes, to whom they know themselves to be indebted for rich 
stores of useful information. When stern authority appears, unac- 
companied by any reasons, the juvenile objects of it are apt to think 
its yoke to be grievous, and are apt to devise means to make the 
yoke lighter, or to throw it off altogether. New objects almost 
every day present themselves to the youthful mind, and a great ar- 
dour is often displayed to become acquainted with some circum- 
stances relating to them; this curiosity, in general, should not be re- 
pressed, but gratified. If, through austerity, peevishness, or levity, 
it be curbed, their respect and attachment to those of mature age 
will be weakened. Owing, however, to the nature of the inquiries 
which may occasionally be made, or to certain times or places, it 
may not always be expedient to follow the rule without exception. 

5. If the governing power be divided, in a family, among differ- 
ent persons, its exercise should not, if possible, be opposed by each 
other; if a different opinion exist on this head, at any particular 
time, this difference ought to be adjusted without the knowledge of 
the persons to be governed. In this, as in other things, is exempli- 
fied the truth of the maxim, “ Union is strength;’’ “United, we 
stand—divided, we fall.’”” “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.”’ 

6. Children should be commended for well-doing or praiseworthy 
conduct. If those who are placed over them are always finding 
fault, they need not think it strange if their authority is either dis- 
regarded or complied with reluctantly. It is a rich reward to an in- 
genuous child to see the smile of approbation play on the parent’s 
countenance. “Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged,’”’ Col. iii. 20. The Almighty himself com- 
mends for obedience, saying to each of them who yield it, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant;’’ “Son, thou art ever with me.” 

7. Those who would command the respect and obedience of chil- 
dren, should call them by no opprobrious names, 

8. Gravity of manners adds much to the authority of rulers: 
whereas all “foolish talking agd jesting which are not convenient ” 
(Eph. v. 4) will be sure to lower their dignity, until they fall into 
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insignificance. At the same time, austerity of manner is by no 
means recommended, as appears by the fourth rule, 
“ Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.’’—Horace. 

9. Keep them out of bad company as much as possible. If they 
associate much with those who are themselves “ disobedient to pa- 
rents,’ they will not only witness this corrupting example, but they 
will likely hear reasons, such as they are, in favour of disobedience: 
it is no new thing for the tempter to present reasons in favour of 
sin. Gen. iii. With the presentation of these reasons you may be 
entirely unacquainted, and so you will not know the need of placing 
reasons in the opposite scale, to counterpoise them. Youths have 
naturally a strong propensity for each other’s society; to eradicate 
this propensity no attempts should be made, but a right direction 
should be given to it; assist rather than discourage them in obtain- 
ing good associates. “He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise, but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” “Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” “Feed thy kids beside the 
shepherds’ tents.”” According to this rule, you who are intrusted 
with the government of children should endeavour to have servants, 
or others in your employ, of the best principles and conduct you 
can, or otherwise your best concerted regulations for government 
will be frustrated. No doubt, on this as well as some other ac- 
counts, the psalmist’s eye was on the faithful of the land, that they 
might dwell with him, and would not harbour about him liars or 
workers of deceit. Psalm ci. Might it not be well occasionally to 
state to those persons in your employ your rules of governing, and 
some of the reasons on which these rules are founded, so that, as 
perhaps you cannot dispense with their service, their residence will 
not prove a curse to you? They might, then, instead of counter- 
acting, further your plans, and be fitted for superintending a house- 
hold of their own at some time. ‘The writer is somewhat aware of 
the difficulty of preventing children from forming bad associations, 
for they must “accompany,” less or more, the ill-inclined, or else 
they “ must needs go out of the world.” 1 Cor. v. 10. But what is 
intended is, that the danger from this source should be guarded 
against as much as possible. ‘The danger here cautioned against is 
generally vastly greater in towns than in country places; hence so 
few good children, especially of the stronger sex, in cities and large 
towns. Among other causes of this, the principal one, it appears to 
me, is the difficulty of finding employment for them in such situa- 
tions. The danger, then, from idleness furnishes us with, 

10. Rule. Provide for them suitable employment. 

11. As early as possible, instil religious principles into them. For 
this purpose, not only instruct them yourselves, but bring them un- 
der the influence of ministers of the word; also, give them the bi- 
ographies of great and good persons to read. 

12. Set a good example before them, or probably all other means 
will be unavailing. ‘The necessity of such an example, in order to 
maintain authority, must be so evident as to need no illustration. 
And as the editor has more than once cautioned his correspondents 
against prolixity, we take leave of the subject, hoping that the fore- 


going remarks may add something to the happiness of the household 
of faith. ps 
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SOCIETYISM. 


Societyism Investigated. 


A second reason why God will suffer no such interference, is be- 
cause he has prepared certain rewards, which it is his good pleasure 
that his daughters and their faithful children should be made both 
worthy of and possessed of, and no other. And he makes them 
worthy of, and prepares them to enjoy those rewards, by giving 
them grace to believe and obey his word, not as members of volun- 
tary associations, but as members of church and state. He has never 
given voluntary associations one promise or one command. Hence, 
when they run, it is without being sent, and when they answer, it 
is without being called. Let us notice how modestly they offer 
their good offices to the church and state. Do they, like Shechem, 
the son of Hamor, who defiled Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, consent to 
become circumcised, that they may be one with the church and 
state? Do they agree to take on them and swear the same cove- 
nant, and obey the same laws in all things? No, sir; this would be 
to make a lawful alliance; it would be to destroy their schismatical 
organization; it would be to cease to be volunteers, and become 
— 

3efore I proceed any farther, it will be proper to state the ques- 
tion under consideration. It is not whether we should strive to 
promote temperance, the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges, 
the spread of the gospel, &e.; these are acknowledged to be duties, 
and the neglect of them a sin; but the question is, How are these 
great and good ends to be lawfully and successfully accomplished? 
It is, then, not the ends that societies propose to accomplish that is 
called in question, but the means; that is, when temperance is to be 
promoted, is the temperance society the lawful means? When the 
yoke of slavery is to be broken, and the oppressed set free, is the 
abolition society the lawful means? 

Now, before [ commence this investigation, I will make a few re- 
marks, to prevent misrepresentation. My first remark is, that there 
is, in our country, a strong tide of opposition to societies, which can- 
not be too strongly reprobated. Though I feel ever so strongly 
convinced that societyism is reprehensible, yet I feel well assured 
that there is a species of opposition to it that is tenfold more so. 
For, though it be lawful to censure evils, yet it is not lawful to cen- 
sure them from corrupt motives. My reason for this is, that I am 
compelled to believe that there are thousands of good men in the 
ranks of society men, who greatly deplore the evils they oppose, 
and ardently love the virtue they inculcate, and who sincerely be- 
lieve they are using lawful means to oppose vice and promote vir- 
tue. But, on the other hand, there are hundreds of thousands in 
this class of their opponents who are grieved and pained to the very 
soul to see vice rebuked or virtue inculcated either by lawful or un- 
lawful means. They do not oppose societies because they have con- 
scientious scruples that they are striving to do good in an unlawful 
manner, but because they oppose the evils they love. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the tippler and slave-holder; they will oppose every thing 
that has even the appearance of doing good, by way of preventing 
evil; they will, however, rest quite easy while men are striving to 
do good by crying peace, peace to the drunkard and slave-holder. 
This has been too much the case with churches. Instead of “ sepa- 
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rating the precious from the vile,” they have made the church a 
city of refuge to the drunkard and slave-holder. Many churches, 
both in the north and south, are striving both to do good and foster 
and defend vice, especially slavery. 

2. I most cordially approve of the main leading doctrine of the 
temperance society, namely, that to use ardent spirits for any other 
purpose than that of medicine is sinful; and, of course, to manufac- 
ture or retail it for any other purpose is equally sinful. I offer only 
the following reasons for this belief, first, that I have seen so many 
sad consequences of moderate drinking; secondly, that I have never 
yet seen, heard, or experienced any bad consequences arising from 
total abstinence. 

3. I believe the abolitionists teach many important truths. Such 
as the immediate abolition of slavery; discussing the merits of the 
question by the fire-side and in the social circle—in the public prints, 
both civil and ecclesiastical—in the pulpit and forum—in our legis- 
latures and in congress; petitioning congress and our respective le- 
gislatures, where it exists, for its orderly and speedy abolition; re- 
monstrating with the slave-holder; bearing a pointed testimony 
against it, as a blighting and withering curse. For this belief I offer 
the following reasons:—First, slavery is fast bringing upon us all 
evils; and, secondly, taking from us all good. First, it is bringing 
upon us the displeasure, wrath, and judgments of Almighty God; 
the dissolution of our government; the destruction of all our insti- 
tutions, both civil and ecclesiastical; the just hatred and contempt of 
all civilized nations and good men, and even of the very savages; it 
brings into our country, and even our houses and families, the most 
degraded ignorance, the most abject poverty, the most unparalle led 
wretchedness and squalid filth on the face of the earth; it brings oe 
our families luxury, vanity, prodigality, idleness, and tyranny; 
brings into our country a foe, with the most deadly hatred and Se 
placable enmity, that is daily wasting our strength and increasing 
its own. And as it is said in the scriptures, “ All they that hate me 
love death,’’ so we may say all those who love slavery love these 
evils; and all those who would avoid them must avoid slavery, for 
they ‘cannot be separated. And I feel well assured that these mighty 
evils are the legitimate and necessary effects of slavery. It is truly 
a many-headed monster, that is daily preying upon the moral, civil, 
and social virtues of the land, eating out all their vitals, and break- 
ing their bones to pieces. Now, it will not do to attack this mon- 
ster with the club of Hereules, for it is not barely a carnal, but also 

a spiritual monster; it does not barely devour flesh and blood, but 
“ bodies and souls of men;” preys upon the civil, social, and Teli- 
gious interests of our land. Hence, instead of taking a club, a car- 
nal weapon, to bruise and batter, we must take the sword of the spi- 

rit, which is a sharp, two-edged sword, piercing to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, as well as the joints and marrow. But 
this sword never has and never can be wielded by the hands of car- 
nal men, neither can it be wielded by carnal societies. The carnal 
heart is the very womb in which this monster was gendered; it was 
societies of carnal men that helped the carnal mind to bring forth the 
monster, (the slave-traders;) and as well might we expect to see 
wolves devouring their own whelps, as to see carnal men devouring 
this, their most beloved whelp. Then, if this be true, I cannot see 
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the policy of receiving carnal men or unbelievers in the abolition 
society. It is barely hissing the tawny wolf on her own whelps. 
Secondly, I need only say that that which brings upon us these 
evils, takes away the opposite good things. 

These remarks will show that the only controversy between us 
and the advocates of societies is with regard to the means that are 
to accomplish those ends, which both we and they believe to be 
great and good ends, This, then, brings before us the precise point 
in discussion, namely, What is the legitimate means for accomplish- 
ing the end proposed? that is, effecting a reformation in certain points 
of morals, temperance, slavery, &c. ‘The means proposed by the 
advocates of societies are human institutions. Those which we would 
propose are divine institutions. If we can only do the three follow- 
ing things, this controversy will be put to rest. 1. Rightly under- 
stand the nature of the end to be effected. 2. Understand the na- 
ture of the means that are proposed to effect it. 3. Faithfully com- 
pare the means proposed with the end. Then this comparison will 
make manifest the relation of the means and end; if this relation be 
that of cause and effect, then we may be certain that we have hit on 
the right means. That is, if it can be made appear that societies 
bear the same relation to the end to be accomplished that the cause 
does to the effect, then we must yield the point; but, on the other 
hand, if we can make it appear that this is not the case, but that divine 
institutions bear the same relation to the end to be accomplished that 
the cause does to the effect, then we have fairly gained the point. 

Now it will be premature for us to attempt this comparison until 
we have taken, first, a fair and full view of all the leading features 
of the desired reformation, or rather of a reformation that should be 
desired; and, secondly, a fair and full view of all the leading fea- 
tures both of human and divine institutions. 

An ignorant and unskilful workman may prepare materials for 
repairing a building, which, at a slight and hasty view, might appear 
to be suitable and sufficient; but, on a particular examination, it may 
be of no use atall. Now, it is my intention to attempt a faithful 
and full examination of the three following things, before I draw 
the comparison: first, the features of a reformation that should be 
desired; secondly, those of human, and, thirdly, those of divine in- 
stitutions. Christ is the great moral architect who at first reared 
the great moral superstructure, and provided all the materials for 
building, and it is “in him that the building fitly framed together 
groweth into a holy temple in the Lord.’”? Now I think it is not 
uncharitable nor harsh to say that societies are not “ built on Jesus 
Christ, the chief corner stone;’’ they are not framed together in 
him, but out of him. If this be true, then, they are “ without,” 
where “are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.”’ I do not 
say that there are none of the members of societies in Christ, but 
that the societies themselves are not, because they do not require 
evidences of being in Christ in their members; it is a fundamental 
principle of societies to receive into their communion those who are 
out of Christ. And thus their constitution opens a wide door in 
this building that is “ without,” for the admission of “ dogs, and sor- 
cerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie.”’ Your friend, C. 
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New Metre Versions of the Psalms. 


Since the introduction into most of the American churches of 
psalms and hymns of human composition, the subject of scripture 
psalmody has been pretty fully discussed. The friends of the Bible 
psalms surely have no reason to regret the discussion; while they 
should, and we trust do, regret that there were reason and necessity 
for it. ‘That the system of “psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs,’ 
given by God to his church, should be employed exclusively as the 
matter of her praise has, in our judgment, been established beyond 
the possibility of successful gainsaying; and the fact that for several 
years no author of any note has appeared as the advocate of human 
compositions in the praise of God, while several, during the same 
period, have stood boldly forward in advocating the exclusive use 
of those indicted by the Holy Ghost, shows on which side the 
strength of the argument lies. Mean while a vast majority of pro- 
fessed worshippers in the land have settled down in the use of songs 
having no higher than human authority, preferring such to those 
bearing the authority of the King of Zion. Some, by the grace of 
God, have resisted the spirit of innovation, and a few of the smaller 
denominations of Christians have adhered to the use of the scripture 
psalms. Probably these are so well established on the subject, that 
the question between a divine and human psalmody would not be at 
all entertained by a majority of them, if it were put forward in its 
naked form. ‘There are men, however, in some of these denomina- 
tions who have shown, by the avowal of their sentiments, and by 
their practice, that they are far enough from maintaining the ezclu- 
sive use of the Bible psalms, and too far from a well grounded at- 
tachment to the excelleut version that has been in use in Presbyte- 
rian churches for a long period—a version prepared with very great 
labour and care by the church in her purest times, admitted by all 
to be a close and faithful version, and attested by the understanding, 
heart, and conscience of many of the Lord’s people to be the very 
word of God. Such men are, in various instances, beginning to 
move the subject in a new form, pleading not for another psalmody, 
but for new and improved metre versions of the scripture psalms. 
In the Associate Reformed Church especially, and we mention her, 
not invidiously, but because she is most prominent in the matter, 
efforts have been made, of late years, bearing directly on this point. 
In the Synod of New York, in connexion with this body, discus- 
sions have taken place, committees have been appointed, reports 
have been made, and, by a large majority, adopted, the tendency of 
which has been to lead away the people from the footsteps of the 
flock in the matter of the church’s praise. For years a committee, 
appointed by that synod, has been labouring to improve our present 
version, and, we believe, were directed or authorized to prepare new 
versions in other metres. We have seen specimens of the improve- 
ment! which satisfy us that “such works do not fit such hands’’— 
“such burdens do not suit such shoulders.”’ It would seem that 
some individuals, who withhold their names from the public for rea- 
sons that we fully appreciate, but who are known to be in connexion 
with that church, either entertain the opinion we have expressed 
respecting the labours of the committee, or regard their movements 
as too tardy. This inference we draw from their acting as compilers 
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of « Specimens selected from recent translations of the book of Psalms,” 
a little work lately published, with a copy of which we have been 
kindly furnished, with the request to give it a careful examination. 
This we have endeavoured to do candidly and impartially, and will 
state a few of the conclusions to which we have been brought by the 
ex xamin: ation of the subject of versions generally, and of these * spe- 
c — ’ particularly. 

Whenever the church can attain to a version so much better 
eid the one long in use as to make a change worth while, the bet- 
ter version should by all means be adopted, and the use of it en- 


joined. 


As far as we can see, there is no encouragement to believe, 
that i in the present condition of the church, and state of human soci- 
ety, a better version than the one with which the church has long 
or blessed is attainable. 

The efforts of several individuals whose attempts to give, each 
his version of the psalms, we have examined, show clearly their in- 
ns to the undertaking. 

All efforts by individuals, or by any small denomination of 
C Rar > sah to introduce new versions, will be regarded by the public 
generally as favouring the practice of those who have adopted human 
compositions, and will have the tendency of weakening the attach- 
ment to the scripture psalms. Let the matter be guarded as it may, 
it will present the aspect of a new—another psalmody : the influence 
of this will be to weaken, and eventually destroy the sacred associa- 
tions connected with our present version. 

5. They do harm, and harm only, to the cause of a scripture 
psalmody, who undermine and depreciate the present version by 
crying up the necessity of new and improved versions. 

6. The compilers of “Specimens selected from recent transla- 
tions” either are unqualified for such an undertaking as they have 
attempted, or they have not bestowed the care and labour necessary 
for its accomplishment. They will be short-lived, or they will out- 
live the fruits of their labour. 

The “ Specimens of translations’ deserve not, in many cases, 
the name given them. They are not translations. This we will 
illustrate by examples of three kinds, taking the prose translation as 
the test, so that the reader can judge for himself. 

P salm civ. 10, 11, 12: “ He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
which run among the hills. They give drink to every beast ofthe 
field; the wild asses quench their ‘thirst. By them shall the fowls of 
the heaven have their habitation, which sing among the branches.” 

** He unchains the gushing rills, 

And the foaming torrent fills, 

Leads the streams among the hills, 

Round the darksome mountain valleys. 

Which their cool, clear beverage yield 

To the beasts of wood or field ; 

Thither speeds the strong ass wild, 

There his scorching thirst he allays. 
them rest the birds of air, 

There they build and nestle there ; 


There untired they warble clear, 
Each from his own leafy bower.”’ 


Dr. Watts himself, we are persuaded, would not have called the 
above an imitation, much less a translation. 
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2. Psalm ex. 6, 7: “He shall judge among the heathen; he shall 
fill the places with the dead bodies; he shall wound the heads over 
many countries. He shall drink of the brook in the way; therefore 
shall he lift up the head.”’ 
“« O’er heaps of slain he goes, 
But first bows lowly down, 
At the poor riv'let slakes his thirst, 
Then rises to his crown.”’ 

In this specimen the whole of the 6th verse is passed over by 
«(’er heaps of slain he goes,’’ which does not express any one of 
the three full and important ideas in the text. 

3. Psalm v. 5, 6: “The foolish shall not stand in thy sight: thou 
hatest all workers of iniquity. ‘Thou shalt destroy them that speak 
leasing: the Lorn will abhor the bloody and deceitful man.”’ 

‘« Ne’er with thee shall folly rest; 
Lawless deeds thine eyes detest: 
Falsehood is abhorred by God ; 
Fraud and murder feel his rod.”’ 

This is not only not a translation, but shows the same spirit to 
have been at work with the author which has still actuated the ad- 
vocates of a human psalmody in making to the scripture psalms the 
objections, that “they breathe cruelty ”-—“ they wish or predict evil 
on men,” &e. &e. “The Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful 
man ”’ is an inspired declaration: and he will make it good; and he 
will preserve a seed to sing it to his praise, notwithstanding the 
puny efforts of sickly versifiers and squeamish songsters to turn 
away their own and ‘others’ attention from the clearly expressed 
mind of the Holy Ghost.—Reformed Presbyterian. 


——— 


The Bible with the Psalms in Metre. 


Mr. Epiror,—In your March number you take notice of certain 
memorials on the subject of distributing Bibles with the psalms in 
metre, The following is a copy of one of them, presented at a late 
meeting of presbytery, and which, for want of time, lies on the table. 
If you consider it worth room in your pages, it is at your service; 
possibly it may have a tendency to elicit investigation, and, in some 
small degree, strengthen the hands of synod in their laudable under- 
taking. 

I know it is said the Synod’s Bible Society is doing no good. 
Suppose, without granting that this is true, the reason is because 
ministers and people do not more generally and cordially put their 
hand to the work. Let a farmer set a plough in the field without 
applying horse-power, and it will do no good. Iam the more im- 
pressed with the necessity of supporting the synod’s plan, from per- 
sonal observation, while living for a time in one of our small va- 
cancies, 

Permit me to add, in a few words, an authentic anecdote. A 
member of our church, while in Virginia, in conversation with a 
gentleman of note, mentioned David’s Psalms, which occasioned 
great surprise, as he had never seen nor heard of such psalms. When 
our member afterwards returned to the same parts, on business, the 
same gentleman had procured a Bible, with the Psalms of David in 
metre, and seemed much pleased with the acquisition. 


A SEcEDER. 
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To the moderator and other members of the Associate Presbytery 
of Miami, the undersigned memorialists would respectfully re- 
present— 

That we are called upon to contribute to the American, or some 
other bible society. To the American Society we have not freedom 
to contribute, for the following reasons :— 

1. Because that society has decided that a metrical version of the 
psalms might be considered of the nature of a comment upon the 
holy scriptures. This involves a principle directly opposed to the 
standards of the Secession Church. 

2. Because, although we have the whole Bible in prose, we have 
not the psalms for all the purposes necessary in the church and fami- 
lies, without a metrical translation, and to refuse to publish them 
encourages a spurious substitute of human invention. 

3. Because our confidence in the American Bible Society is much 
impaired. For, while they profess such strict regard for their con- 
stitution, respecting the psalms, in instances both before and after 
that decision, they have departed from their own professed rule, to 
issue Bibles without note or comment. Witness their octavo edi- 
tion of 1819; and also their octavo edition of 1833, with contents of 
chapters, a table of weights, measures, and time, and extensive mar- 
ginal references. 

4. Because our synod have made regulations for the distribution 
of Bibles with the scripture psalms in metre. A decent respect for 
that authority, as well as for general edification, requires attention 
to it. Therefore, 

Your memorialists respectfully pray your reverend body to enjoin 
it upon all the congregations under your care, and see that the sy- 
nod’s rule respecting Bibles be promptly carried into effect in all 
its parts. 

Respectfully submitted. 


u February, 1841. 

n —_ 

e 

e. Societies. 

3 Tue opponents of voluntary associations are generally led into 
e 


error by an incorrect conception of their nature. They view them 


r- as occupying the province peculiar to the church and the state. They 

suppose that, since it is the duty of the church to use her influence 
d. to put down iniquity, when voluntary societies do so, they step into 
= her sphere, perform her work, and therefore throw contempt upon 
onl her, as though she was not fit to do that for which she was appointed. 
ut Now such a supposition might be correct if it was the duty of the 
n- church only to labour for the overthrow of sin. But we are informed 
r- from the Bible, that every human be‘ng, as such, is bound to labour 
a for the reformation of his fellow man, when engaged in sin. Ley. 

xix. 17: “Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart: thou shalt 
A in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.” 
, This command arises from the natural relation in which men stand 
1 


to one another, and is therefore binding upon each individual, inde- 
en pendent of the church. Had the church done her duty in regard to 
the sin of slavery, under which our land is groaning, no doubt but 
this crying evil would, ere now, have been expelled from our bor- 
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ders. But, because the church has failed to do her duty, must indi- 
viduals cease to do theirs? Must they look upon their neighbour 
doing injury to himself and his fellow, by oppression, and not exert 
themselves to prevent the evil? Wan, independent of the church, 
is bound by a natural relation to love his neighbour as himself. But 
this he cannot do, as is evident from the verse above quoted, unless 
he warn him of his sin and seek his reformation, It then seems 
clearly evident, that man, as such, without any reference to the 
church or state, is under obligation to resist the progress of sin; to 
“rise up against the evil doers, and stand up against the workers of 
iniquity.”” Voluntary associations, or such as we plead for, are or- 
ganized for the purpose of more effectually carrying on a work which 
belongs naturally to individuals. For illustration’s sake, take the 
Abolition Society. Man, as such, is bound to use his influence to 
convince his neighbour of the crime of slavery, and to labour for its 
abandonment. Many find that they are under this obligation. But, 
instead of acting separately, they see that they can exert more influ- 
ence by joint, organized action. They perceive that “as iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so doth the countenance of a man his friend;’’ that, by 
meeting together and acting socially, they stir up one another to 
greater zeal and activity, and direct their energies more effectually 
to the carrying on of the cause in which they are engaged. Now, 
as they organize the society to perform just what individuals, as such, 
have a right to do, they cannot be guilty of sin in so doing, unless it 
is sinful merely to organize, or to join with another in action. But the 
mere act of voluntarily organizing cannot, in itself, be wrong, or else 
all organizations except the church and the state are wrong. Then 
you will brand vith iniquity debating socicties, agricultural socie- 
ties, societies for the promotion of education, &c.; yea, I see not how 
common schools and colleges can escape the same mark. But it 
may be said that our opponents object only to societies of moral re- 
form. We answer, that there is no moral quality in the mere act of 
organizing. Societies for moral reform are organized just like other 
societies, and in that respect possess no moral quality more than the 
others. Nor can it be sinful to join with another in performing a 
moral action. For, suppose that an individual should find upon the 
high-way, in a cold wintry night, a person wounded by robbers, and 
ready to perish, unless shortly brought to a house and carefully at- 
tended. And suppose he cannot well perform the deed himself, and 
two other persons should come along and offer their assistance, 
would it be wrong for him to join with them in performing the hos- 
pitable act? Certainly not. Here, then, is a moral «ct; for it is do- 
ing to another what we would wish him to do unto us—a divine 
command. Where, then, I ask, lies the sin of voluntary associations? 
Not in the organization; not in the performance of the work, for each 
individual is bound to use what power and influence he has for doing 
that work; nor can it be in joint action, for to join with another in 
doing what is right cannot, in itself, be wrong. The sin of volun- 
tary societies, then, like the apparitions which haunt the benighted 
traveller, vanishes before the light of investigation. 

But, again, let us see if we cannot frame a “ moral reform” society 
which bears no trace of guilt. Suppose several persons discover 
that slavery is corrupting the morals and destroying the wealth and 
prosperity of our nation. And they sce that it is their duty, as hu- 
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man beings, to endeavour to convince the people that they are doing 
wrong, and ought to break off from their iniquity. They know that 
one way to convince men of error and persuade them to duty is by 
means of the press. Well, suppose they erect a press, and — 
some suitable person to dire ct it, to the pointing out of man’s s duty it 
regard to slavery, and engage to meet, from time to time, in an or- 
ganized capacity, to take into consideration its influence and pay its 
expenses, would this be wrong? If they directed the same press 
solely to the pro: motion of intellectual education, the *"y would be 
deemed innocent. ut the moment that they change the subject, and 
treat of moral education, and endeavour to point out the path of duty 
to man, do they then become tainted with in’ quity? Strange, indee d! 
What makes it sin in the one case more than in the other? Is man 
allowed to associate in every other act, and when he comes to a mora! 
one, is he required to separate? Is the moral part of man’s nature 
alone anti-social? May every other part of his nature be improred by 
voluntary associations, and this part alone be injured? But as it ap- 
pears se If-evident that persons may rightly associate together to erect 
a press, and appt oint some individual to direct it to the investigation 
of moral subjects, surely it cannot be wrong to appoint the same in- 
dividual to lecture on the same subjects to the community. Doubt- 
less it cannot be wrong to utter with the voice what is right to utter 
through the press. And if a person may, by vocal language, endea- 
vour to convince one man of his iniquity, and persuade him to do 
righteousness, why may he not use the same endeavours with two. 
three, ten, or a hundred, when associated together? And suppose he 
should devote the most of his time to influence his neighbours to 
righteousness, would it be wrong for individuals or societies to bear 
his expenses? ‘The fact is, that the right to associate for moral as 
well as other purposes is a dictate of the light of nature. Whatever 
man may do as an individual, he may do in the capacity of a society. 
And so far is the church from condemning voluntary associations, 
that she is founded upon the same principle, namely, man’s social 
nature, and gives strong evidence of their utility. J. M. 


1 Demonstration that Promiscuous or Occasional Hearing is, in itself. 
wrong. 


ly promiscuous hearing we mean a voluntary going or attending 
to hear the gospel preached by the minister of a church from which 
we are justly in a state of separation. In proving this point we shal| 
take for granted that promiscuous communion in the sacraments is 
wrong; and, also, that the same qualifications which fit a man for 
preaching the gospel, fit him for receiving and dispensing the sacra- 
ments. That a person who is unqualified ought not to preach the 
gospel, all will admit. And that it is wrong for those who know 
that he is so disqualified, to attend upon his preaching, will not be 
disputed. To wait upon the ministry of a person is practically to 
declare that he is qualified to preach. And if he is qualified to 
preach, he is qualified to receive and dispense the sacraments; no 
person or persons would be doing wrong by holding sacramental! 
communion with him, for it is not wrong to commune in the sacra- 
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ments with any particular individual, unless he is disqualified. But 
it is wrong for us to commune with and receive the sacraments from 
a person who belongs to another church, from which we stand ina 


just state of separation. And why? There can be no other reason 
. y 


given than this, that the person, from error in doctrine, practice, or 
profession, is disqualified to receive with, or dispense to us the sacra- 
ments. And if he is disqualified to receive with or dispense to us 
the sacraments, he is disqualified to preach to us the gospel, and there- 
fore it is wrong for us to hear him. When any person attends for 
the purpose of hearing the gospel preached by a minister from whom 
he refuses to receive the sacraments, he contradicts himself. One 
part of his practice conflicts with another, and both cannot be right. 
The truth is, that preaching and dispensing the sacraments are not 
differ nt offices, but parts of the same indivisible office of the gospel 
ministry. No person can possess a part of this office without pos- 
sessing the whole. And no individual can receive one part of the 
office from a gospel minister from whom he refuses to receive ano- 
ther part, without putting asunder what God has joined together. As 
soon as any person can show me that it requires a man to be more 
holy in order to dispense the sacraments than to preach the gospel, I 
will give up the point in debate. 

But I will answer one objection, and dismiss the subject at the 
time, for I wish to be short. The objection is this, that since we 
admit that the ministers of other denominations from which we 
justly separate have a right to preac h the gi ‘spel, therefore we must 
‘be under a corresponding obligation to he: 1 them. We answ er, that 
because they have a right to preach the gospel, we are not under ob- 
ligation to hear them preach error. We suspend ministers of our 
own church, who preach the gospel, because they mix it with error, 
or act inconsistently with their character. We believe that their 
preaching would have a bad effect upon the hearers, and would be 
injurious to the church. And, pray, if the members of the church 
would receive injury from attending them when preaching in our 
church, would they be benefited by waiting on them when preach- 
ing out of our church, and united to another denomination? A regu- 
lar skilled physician may have a right to administer good medicine 
to the sick. If he do so, they are under obligation to employ him. 
But if he mix poison with his medicines, so as to injure his patients, 
instead of being bound to employ him, the sick are under obligations 
to reject him, although, at the same time, he has a right to administer 
wholesome medicine. The objection, if it prove any thing, proves 
more than many who raise it will admit to be true, and therefore, 
according to a well known rule in logie, proves nothing. For, it 
proves equally well, that because ministers of other denominations 
have a right to dispense the sacraments, we are under corresponding 
obligation to receive them at their hands. It is a plain truth, that 
more plausible reasons ean be given for promiscuous communion in 
the sacrament of the supper than in the hearing of the word. As 
we testify against many churches, not for error in their administra- 
tion of the sacraments, but for error in their doctrines, which is ex- 
hibited in the preaching of the word, surely if we should unite with 
them in one of these more than in the other, that one should be in the 
partaking of the sacrament. Close communion in the word and sa- 
craments, and church separation, stand or fall together. If we are 
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bound to separate from a certain church, we ought to keep totally 
separate, and not unite with it in any one ordinance more than 
another. J. M. 


—>— 


REVIEW. 


The Duty of Submission to Church Rulers examined and enforced.—.1 
Sermon by James Martin, pastor of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church in Albany. 8vo. p. 57. 


Tue publication of this discourse is very seasonable, and fur- 
nishes another instance of the indirect, and unthought of good that 
Providence has so often brought out of evil in doctrine and conduct: 
for this pamphlet has manifestly had its origin in the necessity of 
defending the exercise of Church discipline upon offenders. ‘This 
is no disparagement either to it, or its author. They are, in this 
respect, in the very best company. Most of the Epistles of the 
New Testament had a similar origin. Paul wrote, by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, the first of his letters to the Corinthian 
Church to correct certain evils there; and the second, chiefly for 
the vindication of his own character against the charges and insinua- 
tions of men resembling, perhaps, in some points, particularly in 
reviling faithful ministers, those with whom the author of the dis- 
course under consideration has had to deal. The advances of the 
church in completing her testimony, and the ablest vindications ot 
her doctrines and order, since the Canon of Revelation has been 
completed, have been oftentimes through occasions of the same kind, 
I.et one example suffice: John Calvin composed his Institutes for 
the express and avowed purpose of refuting the calumnious accusa- 
tions of the enemies of the Reformation, and defending the truth 
against the furious assaults of its opponents. It is, therefore, nothing 
against Mr. Martin’s pamphlet, but something in its favour, that it 
has grown out of occurrences in themselves unpleasant, and to br 
deplored. 

The subject is important. It is always important to have a com- 
petent degree of acquaintance with the ground or reason, and the 
extent of submission to authority as exercised by man. When God 
commands, immediate and implicit submission is always a duty. 
God cannoterr. Men may,and do. As submission to ecclesiastical 
authority is not a blind and implicit subjection of the understanding 
and conscience to the doctrines and commandments of men, but an 
intelligent and conscientious obedience to Jesus Christ in this ordi- 
nance, we may and ought to examine as to the right to judge, and 
the righteousness of the judgment, not only in general, but in each 
particular case, when we are called upon to profess, or practise obe- 
dience; so that our subordination may be to Christ, speaking by 
and through his servants. The sermon of Mr. M. is designed to 
furnish aid to the Lord’s people in this matter. And, certainly, it 
requires no argument to satisfy any man that has kept his “ eyes in 
his head,” for a few years past, that an attempt to do this, is, at the 
present day, at least, a kindness to Christian people, who woul: 
know, and who desire to keep themselves in the way of the duty 
enjoined in the text of this digcourse, It is a riotous and headstrong 
age. The church feels the influence of the age: for as Mr, M, truly 
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says, (page 4,) “the attempted exercise of authority on the part of 
ecclesiastical rulers, is, in repeated instances, met with contempt 
and open resistance.’? Moreover, we are confident that this subject 
has not received, of late particularly, that degree of general, and 
careful attention which is due to its great practical importance. 
The sound Protestant churches have, indeed, been commendably 
diligent in ascertaining the fact of the existence of a government in 
the church, with its nature, and the duties of church rulers, but it is 
questionable whether there has been the same degree of care in the 
investigation of another department of government,—the rights of 
rulers and the duties of church members. Not, that this has been 
altogether neglected, but it has been treated in a general way, not 
sufficiently in detail. We have been, perhaps, too much in the 
habit of resting in our having got as far away as possible from the 
implicit faith and obedience of Papists: and in repeating the incon- 
trovertible maxim that the Christian can never be bound to acknow- 
ledge as right, that which is wrong, without explaining ourselves 
minutely, and showing the application of this principle to the par- 
ticular matter in question—submission to church rulers. But to 
the pamphlet. 

Mr. M. after a plain and scriptural statement and confirmation of 
the fact that church rulers exist, enters upon the examination in the 
illustration of his second remark under the first head of the ques- 
tion, who are to be considered as church rulers to whom submission 
is due. The same subject recurs frequently in the sequel: but in 
this place (pages 13—19,) it is discussed in eztenso, and objections to 
his peculiar views answered. His views on this subject agree 
with those commonly entertained, except that we noticed one par- 
ticular as new, at least as stated here. We refer to that which ap- 
pears on p. 14: “ We, therefore, fearlessly maintain, in every case 
of deposition grounded on a relevant charge, there is an entire ces- 
sation of office, even though an error in judgment may have been 
committed in the finding of the judicatory with respect to the proof 
of the matter or matters charged.” Mr. M. plainly means to say, that 
even if the charge be false, if it be relevant, and the court (the 
highest judicatory) condemn, submission is a duty. In support of 
this sentiment various arguments are adduced, the force of which 
can only be completely felt by examining them in the pamphlet it- 
self. They are as follow, (p. 15:) “ Because in such cases, there is 
no violation of plighted faith. Because, in such cases, the Bible, as 
has been shown, affords no relief in the way of appeal to it; and, 
because, if such depositions be not valid and binding, there is an 
end put at once to all government and discipline in the church.”’ 

We confess, this sentiment startled us somewhat at first; but the 
more we reflect upon it, the more probable did it appear, until now 
we do not know well how to resist its truth. And we would re- 
spectfully suggest, whether there are not other reasons besides those 
in this pamphlet, going to establish the principle laid down by Mr. 
M. It seems to us that a broad and easily defined line of distinction 
can be drawn between the cases contemplated in this part of the 
discourse, and those in which the matter charged is irrelevant to 
church censure. Should a minister of the gospel, charged with sin and 
scandal for preaching the doctrine of election, be proceeded against, 
the charge found relevant, and the church courts (the highest) ad- 
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judge him to be censured, it would be nothing less than treachery 
to the church’s Head to submit to such an act, for Christ sent him 

to preach that doctrine, and the act of the court is null and void; 

but if he be charged with drunkenness, and condemned, knowing 

himself to be innocent, he may, at least, submit, he is not bound to 

continue preaching. This will be granted, we conceive, by all. If 

so, then here is a clear and very important distinction between the 

two classes of cases. 

But to enter into detail a little, we observe, 

1. That the opposite doctrine makes the people, not the church’s Head, 
the ultimate court of appeal. This is manifest. Mr. M. also inti- 
mates it, but does not dwell upon it. If the accused have a congre- 
gation, he spreads the case out before them—they pass judgment— 
they acquit: and this acquittal sets aside the judgment of the church. 
This is, to all intents and purposes, to convert the congregation into 
a high court of appeal. It may be said, have the people not the 
right of forming their opinion? Certainly. But not of forming 
this opinion for the purpose of determining, in the second instance, 
whether they will leave the church, or not, upon the question of the 
guilt or innocence of their pastor in a particular case. Again, the 
right to form an opinion for this purpose in a case of deposition, for 
example, for preaching the doctrine of the Trinity, is not denied. 
We would strenuously assert it. But here is the wide difference. 
In the latter case, it is a part of the truth of Christ that is at stake, 
in the former, it is merely whether a certain minister is guilty or not 
of holding an acknowledged error,or of an admitted immorality. 
A wide difference indeed, ’ 

2. The opposite doctrine not only seems to make the people a court of 
appeal, but compels them to act as such. Provided we grant that it is 
a pastor’s duty, for Christ’s sake, in the case specified, to continue to 
preach, it is the people’s duty to sustain him, to hear him, to receive 
the sacraments at his hand. And not only the people of his own 
charge, but of the church generally. ‘This is manifestly so in case he 
has been deposed for preaching the doctrine of the trinity, for ex- 
ample. The whole people should rise as one man, and leave their 
false guides, who would depose a minister of Jesus Christ for main- 
taining his divinity. Now, grant this in the other case, and what 
disorder and confusion. And besides, what a task imposed upon the 
people! They must, every man and woman, review the evidence, 
and come to a decision, that they may know their duty. It is true 
they must do so in the other case, if the truth is at stake; but then 
it would be a plain case. Did the church court condemn for holding 
a certain doctrine? and is the doctrine scriptural, and a part of the 
system of truth to be held by the followers of Christ? To settle 
this is as easy as to make an intelligent profession at first; for it is 
not supposable that such cases can occur, except when there has 
been great declension. But if we are to try over again every case 
in which a censured minister refuses submission, and makes his ap- 
peal to us, when the charge is admitted to be relevant, what a load 
is bound upon our necks! A great burden, if the minister’s congre- 
gation should alone have to bear it. 

3. If the opposite doctrine be true, then as many members as please, 
may leave the fellowship of the church inflicting the censure; and that 
where nothing is at stake but the question whether such an event occurred 
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or not. It is taken for granted that the doctrine and order of the 
church remain unaffected. It is a difference as to a matter of fact 
only. And what is still more remarkable, this would take place, 
while the church court may be, and is blameless, except as to an 
error in judgment? Who ever heard of such a thing! And how 
does it consist with the acknowledged fact that church courts are 
fallible. And that yet, notwithstanding their imperfections, the 
Head of the Church ratifies their administration by his acceptance 
and sanction. If this may be done, then no man would be bound to 
remain in any church but a perfect one. Moreover, suppose the 
censure were inflicted under the influence of bad motives, that does 
not render it lawful for members, as above, to leave the communion 
of the church; for one bad act does not make a bad church, any more 
than it makes a bad man. Besides, how can the motives be cer- 
tainly known? This Mr. M. illustrates very well. It may be said 
that it does not follow that others besides the injured party may 
leave the church. If that view were taken of the matter, it is not 
likely that we would ever be under the necessity of mooting the 
question at all; for, if congregations did not sustain contumacious 
ministers, they would give little trouble. But it does follow. It 
assuredly does, in case the deposition is for truth and righteousness’ 
sake; and if the cases are at all parallel—if we can reason from one 
to the other, then the people must sustain. Who will admit this? 

4. It results from all this, that if the doctrine against which we are 
hinting arguments be true, then many distinct denominations may ezist, 
having, as the basis of their distinct standing. the question of the guilt or 
innocence of .i, B, or C. This is surely sufficiently absurd, even 
considering these to be churches during the lifetime of the deposed. 
But what, when he dies, or they die, if there be more than one. 
No man can receive a call, or be ordained, unless he profess, in addi- 
tion to his faith in the testimony of the church, that he really and 
sincerely believes that Mr. A, B, or C was not guilty of the sin and 
scandal of drunkenness at the time and place when he was falsely 
accused of having been, and, consequently, unjustly condemned. 
This is too absurd to think of fora moment. And yet, if deposed 
ministers can go off, exercise the functions of the ministry, and form 
in this way separate denominations, we must swallow this absurdity 
too. 

In addition to these considerations, we have thought of the matter 
a little in another aspect. Why should a deposed person, in such 
cases, continue the exercise of his ministry? Cui bono? 1. Not 
for the purpose of vindicating any truth revealed in the Bible, for 
no doctrine of the gospel is in question. 2. Not to maintain any of 
Christ’s rights or prerogatives, for both sides agree as to them: the 
only matter in dispute is an individual’s guilt or innocence. 3, Not 
for the preservation of church order, for both agree as to the princi- 
ples of church government and discipline. It may be said that equily 
is concerned. Yes,ina sense. But not the duty of judging equita- 
bly and justly. This is not disputed. 4. Not for the vindication of 
his own innocence, for how that can be better done by such a course 
than by some other, we cannot see. The condemned may protest 
against the correctness of the decision, if he do it respectfully. He 
may declare his innocence, and leave the clearing up of the case, 
where he will have to leave it, let him do as he will, in the hands of 
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the Head of the church. 5. Not for the sake of the people, for as- 
suredly no man of modesty will say that he is necessary to their edi- 
fication. They will still ‘hear the truth, for that, we repeat, is not 
in controversy. 

We dismiss this part of the subject with the single remark, that 
if the * bishop”? must have a good report of them that are without, 
and if the influence of the ministry depends much, both in the 
church and out of it, upon their character, it appears the more safe 
course, When Providence withdraws this good report, as it is likely 
will occur, in a considerable degree, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, when a man has been condemned by the church, for the 
party concerned to consider it as a prov idential admonition to retire 
from the ministry, as well as a deprivation of it. This question, 
however, is new; and what has been offered here, though sometimes 
expressed pretty strongly, is rather to be considered as throwing 
out a few hints, than as undertaking to decide so difficult a question. 

The remaining portion of Mr. M.'s discourse is occupied with 
some thoughts respecting the nature of the submission required, 
and of the duty of yielding it. His arrangement throughout is logi- 
cal, and sufficie ntly comprehensiv e for his purpose: the language i is 
plain, and the sty le neat and perspicuous, The work is well calcu- 
lated to instruct the Lord’s people in the nature of the very impor- 
tant duty prescribed in Heb, xiii. 17, which the author has taken as 
his text. 


Remarks.—The foregoing Review is from the pen of a laborious 
and faithful minister of the gospel not of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church. It is certainly creditable to the author of the sermon, that 
he has so handled a peculiar, unpopular, and, to a certain extent, new 
subject, as to produce conviction in the minds of intelligent men, 
who cannot possibly be under the influence of any improper bias, 
arising from their connexion with the circumstances which gave 
rise to this discussion. The position that church censures, inflicted 
on a relevant charge, always require submission, when the conscience 
is left free, is new, at least in form, among Protestants. And, when 
first proposed to the mind of the writer, was instantly rejected ; nor 
has he been singular in this respect. It met with a similar reception 
from others whose attainments and labours in the ministry are not 
to be despised. Even the author of the Review, it appears, regarded 
the sentiment at first with suspicion. But, without coming to a 
hasty decision for ourselves, it must be admitted that the clear and 
forcible manner in which the distinction between a relevant and ir- 
relevant charge is taken and maintained throughout the sermon, to- 
gether with the lucid explanation of the true nature of church go- 
vernment, go far to remove many difficulties, which, at first sight, 
seemed insurmountable. The subject is assuming a grave and mo- 
mentous interest; we therefore invite a free and full discussion. If 
the view taken in the sermon be correct, it opens a new and inte- 
resting field for contemplation. It enhances the solemnity of church 
order; the responsibility of church rulers; the fearful sin of schism, 
and terminates for ever the controversy with those who have re- 
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cently made defection from the Associate Church, and led many 
people to believe that the great end of a public profession is not al- 
legiance to our Lord Jesus Christ, but the worldly and personal in- 
terests of their rulers-—a principle destructive in its operation in 
almost every light in which it may be contemplated. We have al- 
ways regarded the excision of the men here alluded to as just and 
necessary beyond controversy, for the simple reason that they, in 
most of the cases, declined the authority of church courts, in pre- 
ference to standing trial on charges which were acknowledged rele- 
vant by themselves! How, then, can there be any legitimate ground 
for doubt or controversy respecting these cases? 

We have not time, at present, to enlarge on several reflections 
which suggest themselves, and shall only notice the danger of giving 
way to personal feeling or personal interest when sitting in judg- 
ment as rulers. If God hold the decisions of church courts valid, 
he will hold them responsible for those decisions. They must sus- 
tain those who are honestly and righteously engaged in the just and 
necessary exercise of discipline, according to the ordination vows 
the chureh has imposed on them. Superior courts may not reverse 
the decisions of the inferior, which have been made against delin- 
quents, unless they are clearly wrong; otherwise, they may make the 
guilt of offenders their own, and weaken the hands of brethren, by be- 
traying them into the power of that enemy which they are mutually 
pledged, by a solemn covenant with God and with each other, to re- 
sist steadfastly, in the use of all lawful means, even unto death. 


—<>—— 
Queries. 


Mr. Eprror,—There are a few queries on the subject of effectual 
ealling which I have a desire to propose, in the hope that yourself, 
or some correspondent, will give them a satisfactory answer. 

1. Does God, in effectually calling the sinner, make use of means? 
It is generally asserted that he makes use of the word. Now it is 
not with us a question whether, if means are employed, these means 
are the word, but the question is, Does he employ any means what- 
ever? If this be answered in the aflirmative, as it most probably 
will be, I have another quere, 

2. Is there any efficiency in the word as it is employed in effectual 
calling? We do not mean, does it operate upon the soul indepen- 
dently of the Spirit of God, but, does it operate at all? Is there any 
aptitude in the word to produce the effect that is produced in effectual 
calling? Our Saviour, when he restored the blind man to sight, 
made use of clay. Now, it will not be asserted that there was any 
aptitude in the clay to produce the effect that attended its applica- 
tion; there was no suitableness in the clay to the organ of the eye, 
even in its deranged and disordered state. Is there any more suita- 
bleness in the word to produce the effect that is produced in effectual 
calling? The querist has no doubt about the fact of the sinner being 
ordinarily called when attending upon the means. His doubt re- 
spects the instrumentality of the word in this calling. 
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3. What do those who assert that the word is the means in effec- 
tual calling, understand effectual calling to be? Do they understand 

by it the same thing that is meant by regeneration? If so, is not 

the sinner wholly passive in his regeneration? and if passive, does 

not the doctrine of the instrumentality of the word affect his pas- 

sivity? for if the word operate, the soul must act.* It is impossible, 

we apprehend, to conceive of any instrumental efficiency in the 

word, without supposing a corresponding activity in the soul. Here 

let it not be said that the word operates upon the natural faculties of 
the soul, and that the soul is active as to the exercise of these facul- 

ties; for this, we apprehend, does not meet the question as to the in- 

strumentality of the word in regeneration. The question is not whe- 

ther there is any fitness in the word to the natural faculties of the 

soul; but the question is, Is there any fitness in the word as an in- 

strument in regeneration, in which the sinner is wholly passive? 

Again, will it not follow from the doctrine of the instrumentality of 
the word, that regeneration is nothing more than moral suasion, or 
that effect which is produced by the mere presentation of divine 
truth? For if it be an instrument or means, does not this very name 
imply that it acts direcily upon the soul? for it is the part of an in- 
strument to act before the effect is produced. If the effeet be pro- 

duced before the instrument acts, how can the instrument be said to 
be employed in the production of that effect? If, however, the word 
acts directly upon the soul in regeneration, must not this regenera- 
tion be ascribed to the efficiency of the word? and will not the doc- 
trine of moral suasion necessarily follow? 

4, May not those passages of scripture which are adduced to 
prove that the word is the instrument in regeneration and effectual 
calling, refer to the instrumentality of the word in the formation of 
the Christian graces in the soul, such as faith, love, joy, and hope, 
after the soul has been regenerated, or after the new principle has 
been implanted? Or, in other words, may they not point out the ope- 
ration of the soul in conversion, in which the sinner is active, and in 
which he brings into exercise those graces, the principle of which 
has been implanted in his regeneration? When the soul has been 
made spiritually alive, it acts, and acts upon the word; without the 
word it could not live spiritually, any more than we could live phy- 
sically without air, or the fish without water. But it does not derive 
its life from the word, any more than we derive our life from the 
air, or the fish from the water. When we say that the soul could 
not live spiritually without the word, we mean that it could not live 
in the exercise of spiritual functions. The regenerated infant soul 
lives without the word, but it does not exercise its spiritual faculties. 
A human being is capable of living without air, but not of living in 
the exercise of its physical faculties. If, then, this be the correct 
view of the subject, should we not carefully guard against assigning 
to the word any instrumentality in regeneration or effectual calling, 
if by effectual calling nothing more is meant than the implantation 
of a new principle? and if more than this be meant, the sinner can- 
not be said to be passive. We think that the advocates of the doc- 
trine of “ moral suasion”’ fortify themselves by the language which 
orthodox divines generally make use of, in speaking of the instru 


4 
* Not necessarily —Ep. Ret. Mos. 
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mentality of the word in regeneration and effectual calling. These 
few inquiries we submit for the sake of eliciting some remarks on 
this all-important subject. InquiRo. 


—— i 


The Wine Question —From the Presbyterian. 

Mr. Editor,—May I be permitted to say that I am a sincere friend 
of the temperance cause, and have had the privilege of occupying a 
place in the ranks of its advocates, from the time that Dr. Rush’s 
Inquiry first aroused the American people to the necessity of a 
thorough reform? I am ready to admit, however, that for a long 
time I participated in the common error, that the great evil of in- 
temperance was principally, if not exclusively owing, to the use of 
“ardent spirits,” or distilled liquors. But of late years, I have been 
thoroughly convinced that “total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors ”’ is the only true and effectual remedy for this wide-spread 
evil. Hence I have become willing to contribute what little influ- 
ence I possess, in support of the doctrine of “ entire abstinence.” 

While, therefore, I have felt it to be a duty, as well as a privi- 
lege, to maintain and support this cause, 1 am not willing, even to 
promote the truth, by the use of any means that are not legitimate, 
or by arguments that are in any respect sophistical or unscriptural. 
Though the employment of such means may produce a temporary 
effect, in favour of a good cause, they never fail of being ultimately 
detected and exposed ; thus producing a re-action in public senti- 
ment, which is attended with incalculable injury to the cause that 
they were designed to sustain. Ina word, then, I am one of those 


who advocate the doctrine of “total abstinence,’’ on the ground of 


“ expediency,” and not because I believe that the use of any quantity 
of “strong drink” or “wine,” is a sin per se; and therefore for- 
bidden in the scriptures. 

This distinct avowal of sentiment, I deemed necessary to prevent 
being misunderstood, and my motives misrepresented, when I ex- 
press my decided dissatisfaction with numerous publications of the 
present day, not only in newspaper columns, but in large volumes, 
which occupy a ground, that | am convinced, is wholly untenable, 
and will ultimately prove disastrous to the temperance cause. The 
fallacy of many of these arguments have been most lucidly exposed 
by a very able review in the “ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view,” of the celebrated English prize publications under the style 
of “ Baccuus,” and “ Anti-baccuvus;”’ both of which productions, 
J apprehend will, in their ultimate influence on the temperance 
cause, prove themselves worthy of the title, which the former has 
most unfortunately, and, as far as the design of the writer was con- 
cerned, most inappropriately adopted. 

It is not my design, nor am | competent to undertake a detailed 
exposure of the fallacy and sophistry of the learned writers of those 
productions. This has been already commenced, and is to be 
pursued by a masterly hand, in the Review already referred to. 
My present object isa much more humble one; and yet, I think, 
may be of essential use, to assist the plain unlettered reader, to form 
a scriptural view of this imporiant subject. For this purpose, I have 
been induced to examine every passage of Holy Scripture, in which, 
the word wine occurs; and then to classify them, for the sake of 
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ascertaining the obvious qualities of the liquid intended by that term. 
The following is the result of that examination. 

The word wine, in its simple form, occurs about one hundred and 
sixty times in the Bible, and about thirty in its compound or deri- 
vative form. 

1. Ina few, perhaps a dozen of these instances, it is manifestly 
used in a purely figurative sense. But it is worthy of remark, that 
in the most of these cases, the whole force of the figure consists in the 
intoxicating effects of that liquor. 

Examples. “ ‘Their wine is the poison of dragons, and the cruel 
venom of asps.” Deut. xxxii. 33.“ Thou hast made us drink of the 
wine of astonishment.” Psal. ix. 3. “They drink the wine of vio- 
lence.” Prov. iv. 17. “ Take the wine cup of his fury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations to whom I send thee to drink it. And 
they shall drink and be moved, and be mad.’?—“ Therefore thou 
shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Drink ye and be drunken, and spue and fall and rise no more.” Jer. 
xxv. 15, 16,27. “ And great Babylon came into remembrance be- 
fore God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the fierceness of 
his wrath.” Rev. xvi. 19. “The inhabitants of the earth have been 
made drunk with the wine of her fornication.”’ Rev. xvii. 2. “ All 
nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication.”’ 
Rey. xviii. 3. “ Beeause she made all nations drink of the wine of 
the wrath of her fornication,’’—* The same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture, into the 
cup of his indignation.” Rev. xiv. 8. 

No man in his senses, will dispute that in all the examples which 
have been presented, and there are others of the same character, the 
inebriating quality of wine constitutes the whole force of the figure. 
It will not be pretended, then, that these passages have reference to 
a liquid that is as harmless as syrup or molasses. 

In a few instances the word wine is used figuratively to represent 
the glorious and soul-satisfying privileges of the gospel. For exam- 
ple; “ And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all peo- 
ple a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full 
of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined.’”’ Isa. xxv. 6. “ Come 
buy wine and milk without money and without price.’ Isa. lv. 1. 
I will not startle the delicate nerves of any one by asserting that in 
such cases, the force of this figure is founded on the cheering, or ex- 
hilarating quality of wine, but will only remark that the former of 
these texts shows incontestably that allusion is made to that sort of 
wine, that has not only undergone fermentation, but has been permit- 
ted to remain a long time “on the lees,’’ which was one of the prin- 
cipal means of increasing its strength. These texts, therefore, which 
one would think, if there are any in the Bible, would refer to a liquid 
destitute of aleohol, cannot be used in support of such a sentiment. 

2. In a vast majority of the remaining instances, in which the word 
wine is used in a literal sense, it is accompanied with epithets, 
which distinetly express, or in a connexion, or under circumstances, 
which unequivocally imply, exhilarating or intoxicating qualities. 

Examples. “ And Noah began to be a husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard; and he drank of the wine and was drunken.’’ Gen. ix. 
21. “Come, let us make our father drink wine,’’? &c. Gen. xix. 32— 
35. “His eyes shall be red with wine,’’? Gen. xlix. 12. “ Do not 
VOL, Xvi1I.—8 
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dvink wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, when ye go 
into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die.”’ Lev. x. 9. (If 
this passage does not imply that the reason why Nadab and Abihu 
had used strange [common] fire in offering incense, was, that they 
were intoxicated at the time, it is diflicult to imagine, why this new 
prohibition was issued, and placed in juxta-position with their tragi- 
val end.) “Eli thought she had been drunken—And Eli said unto 
her, How long wilt thou be drunken? put away thy wine from 
thee.”? 1 Sam. i. 13—15. “And Nabal’s heart was merry within 
him, for he was very drunken. And it came to pass in the morning, 
when the wine was gone out of Nabal,”’ &e. 1 Sam. xxv. 36, 37. 
+ Like a mighty man that shouteth, by reason of wine.” Psal. Ixxviii. 
65. “Who hath wo? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who 
hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of 
eyes? They that tarry long at the wine, they that go to seek mixed 
wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
its colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the last it 
»iteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder,” &e. Prov. xxiii. 
29—35. “Wo unto them that rise up early in the morning, that 
they may follow strong drink, that continue until night, till wine in- 
ilame them,” Isa. v. 11. “ Wo — to the drunkards of Ephraim— 
who are overcome with wine.” Isa. xxviii. 1. * They are drunken, 
but not with wine; they stagger, but not with strong drink.” Isa. xxix. 
o, ©] am like a drunken man, and like a man whom wine hath over- 
come.” Jer. xxiii. 9. “Others mocking said, These men are full of 
new wine. These are not drunken as ye suppose.” Acts ii. 13,15. 
+ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, Eph. v.18. “ When 
ye walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, &c. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 

These are a few examples selected for the sake of exhibiting some 
of the various ways in which the effects of wine are set forth in this 
ost numerous class of texts, in which the word occurs. And surely 
no one will pretend that these are the effects of a harmless syrup. 

It may be worth while to remark on one of the above mentioned 
texts, that the word new, as there applied to wine, is most evidently 
used, not as meaning recent, or lately made; but in the original sense 
uf the term in the ancient languages, implying “ excellent”? or “ pre- 
eminent.” For example, our blessed Lord said, “ A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another.”’ John xiii. 34. “ And 
they sung a new song,” &c. Rev. v. 9, and xiv. 3. And Christ him- 
self applies this same term to “the fruit of the vine,” to denote ex- 
vellency. “I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom.” 
Matt. xxvi. 29. And that new, as applied to wine in the sense of 
“recently made,”’ does not imply excellence, we have the authority 
of our Lord himself. “No man also, having drunk old wine, 
straightway desireth new; for he saith, The old is better.”? Luke v. 39. 
It is not then an arbitrary interpretation, but fully authorized by 
comparing scripture with scripture, when we say that the term new, 
a8 applied to wine in such cases as Acts ii. 13, does not mean * re- 
vently made,” but quite the contrary, viz: that wine which has be- 
come strong by age. 

3. There is still another class of texts in which the great evil re- 
sulting from wine, is imputed, not to its simple use, but to ezcess: 
wnd in which its moderate use at least, as a medicine, is allowed. 
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that are of a heavy heart. Prov. xxxi. 6. “Go thy way; eat thy 
_ ud with joy, and drink thy wine w ag a merry heart; for God now 

septeth thy works.”’ Eeel. ix. 7. “ And thou shalt bestow thy 
money for whatsoever thy soul Ea after, for oxen, or for sheep. 
or for wine, or for strong drink, or for whatever thy ound desireth,’’ 
&e. Deut. xiv. 26. “ Not given to wine.’ 1 Tim. iii. 3. Tit. i. 7. 
‘Not given to much wine.” Tit. ii. 3. “Use a little wine.’’ 1 Tim. 
v. So. 

Now let plain, unsophisticated common sense decide, whether the 

article here allowed, and even recommended in certain cases, and in 
small quantities, was the unfermented juice of the grape boiled down 
to the consistency of a syrup or jelly. Would it require a revelation 
from heaven, in this day, to teach men, and ministers and deacons 
especially, that it is lawful for them to drink molasses or currant jelly 
diluted with water? that it is even a good medicine, 1 in some cases 
of infirmity: ? but that it is necessary to be very sparing of that harm- 
less article, as the excessive use of it would produce great injury. 
and become an enormous sin; just like “ excess of wine,’ which is 
ranked with ei gg lusts, revellings, banquetings, and abo- 
minable idolatries.’’ 1 Pet. iv. 3. And yet, must it not be allowed, 
that the Holy Spirit has given a revelation in an exactly parallet 
case, if the wine which he has allowed to be used, in small quantities, 
is, as has often been asserted, though never proved, nothing more 
than an unfermented and unintoxicating sy rup? 

But if we allow the Holy Scriptures. to be their own interpreters, 
we shall have no difficulty in understanding, i in a vast majority ot 
cases, in which the term wine is used in the Bible, the characteristic 
properties of that liquid. And in all these cases, the plain unlet- 
tered reader of the English language is just as capable of forming a 
correct opinion of the true import of the word, as far as the tempe- 
rance question is involved, as the most learned linguist, or the most 
precise, hair-splitting critic that ever walked the earth. 

And yet because the word wine occurs a few times in the Bible. 

(as it does in every other book that was ever written previous to this 
most learned age,) without any express recognition of its inebriating 
properties, it is sagaciously inferred, and most dogmatically asserted, 
that the wine which the scriptures permit men to use is as free from 
all intoxicating qualities, as the treacle of modern days!!! Nay. 
volumes are written, with the greatest show of elassical learning, 
abounding with quotations from ancient authors, to prove that even 
the most esteemed wines of the [drunken] Greeks and Romans were 
syrups, as harmless as “milk or honey.”? On the same principle it 
might be as conclusively proved that Buechus of old, the God 0} 
Wine, instead of being the Patron of drunkards, actually occupied 
the highest place in the calendar of Roman saints. ‘This would 
prove, beyond all controversy, the peeuliar propriety of placing his 
name as the title of a book, in support of the most ultra doctrines ot 
modern temperance, Anti-Ly vs, 


—[—— 


General Assembly of the Church of Scotland —The Rev. Dr. Mackellar, 
the Moderator of last General Assembly, preached from [saiah li. 9. Divine 
service having been concluded, his Grace the Commissioner went in his state 
carriage to St. Andrew’s Church, where the Assembly holds its sittings, 
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The Assembly being convened and constituted with prayer by Dr. Mackellar, 
the clerk called over the roll of members. Dr. Mackellar was then proceeding 
to speak, when 

Mr. Dunlop said, “ I am sorry to interrupt the proceedings, but I think it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of the house to the circumstance that, in the roll, 
as now read, there are repeated the names of certain members as for the Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie. ‘The same thing took place last year, and the matter 
was allowed to pass at the time, not because the house recognised the alleged 
appointment of certain members by that Presbytery, but because the sentence 
of suspension passed by the Commission on seven members of that Presbytery 
was not laid on the table, and, therefore, the house could not at that stage 
officially know that any suspension had taken place.—-But now the suspension 
is one of the acts of the Assembly itself, and | therefure now propose—and I 
think it scarcely will be objected to by any member—that their names be not 
read over, but expunged from the roll.” 

The motion being seconded, 

Dr. Cook said—* |] am disposed very much to acquiesce in the opinion of the 
learned gentleman, that at present, as the matter stands, these gentlemen must 
be held as suspended. (Hear, hear.) That being my opinion—whatever it may 
be on the merits of the question, or whatever may be the ultimate decision of 
the house on that question when it comes before us, I think we ought to avoid 
any discussion at this moment. (Hear, hear.) I am exceedingly desirous 
that the motion should be adopted, and if we should find at any other stage 
that the house arrives at a different opinion, then we will know how to act.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

After some discussion, the motion of Mr. Dunlop was agreed to; and the 
names of the three representatives of the Presbytery of Strathbogie expunged 
from the roll accordingly. 

Mr. Edmond, one of the lay elders, then read and laid on the table a protest 
against the decision, 


Presbyterian Church in Ireland.—A \etter was read from the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, appointing Dr. Hanna, (Mode. 
rator,) Dr. Stewart of Broughshane, Dr. Brown of Aghadoey, the Rev. Mr. 
Wier, and two or three lay members, a deputation to thank the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland for sending a deputation of their number to 
Ireland Jast year. 

Dr. MFariane, after reminding the House that at Jast Assembly a deputa- 
tion, of which he was one, had been appointed to attend the Synod of Ulster 
in July last, to express the sympathy they felt for the situation and circum- 
stances in which the Synod was placed in regard to the prospect of a union 
with the Secession body, gave’an interesting account of the Union of the two 
bodies, who were now called the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Treland, and then introduced the deputation. 

Dr. Hanna entered at some length into the proceedings which led to the 
union, and spoke of the beneficial effects which were expected to flow from it, 
and, in the name of the Assembly, expressed the deep interest they took in the 
prosperity of the Chureh of Scotland, which had the sympathies and prayers 
of their Irish brethren, and thanked the House for the deputation of last year. 


Marnoch.—The House then took up a petition and complaint of five elders 
and three hundred and ninety-four male ecominunicants in the parish of Mar- 
noch, setting forth in detail the proceedings connected with the settlement of 
Mr. Edwards, and praying the Court to devise means for removing Mr. Ed- 
wards from the Church of Marnoch, by deposition or deprivation of license, so 
that the parish might be provided with an acceptable, faithful, and efficient 
minister. There was also a petition and complaint on the same subject, and 
cordially concurring in the prayer of the first, signed by one hundred and fifty- 
six male parishioners of Marnoch. 

Mr. Candlish, without remark, moved that the House grant a warrant to 
serve the Petition and complaint on the seven suspended ministers and on Mr. 
Edwards, and call upon them to appear on Friday next at the bar, and bring 
the minutes of their proceedings with them. 

The motion was without discussion unanimously agreed to, 
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Foreign Missions. —Dr. Brunton read the Annual Report of the General 
Asseinbly’s Committee on the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It 
may be stated, that the Committee reported most favourably on the state of the 
various missions in India, quoting from the correspondence of Dr. Duff, Dr. 
Wilson, &c. It was stated, that during the last two years the contributions 
have fallen off to the extent of 700/. Last year the contributions amounted to 
46901.; the previous years to SZALI. 


Anti-patronage Question.—The Rev. Mr. Cunningham moved the total! 
abolition of patronage. His Motion was, * The General Assembly having con- 


_ sidered the overtures anent patronage, resolye and declare—First, that patro- 


nage is an evil and a grievance, has been attended with great injury to the in- 
terests of religion, and is the main source of the difficulties in which the Church 
is now involved—and that its abolition is necessary, in order to put the whole 
matter of the appointment of ministers on a right and permanent basis.’ He 
then addressed the Assembly at some length in support of it. 

The Motion of Mr. Cunningham having been seconded, 

Dr. Cook moved to dismiss the overture. 

Dr. Mackellar, the late Moderator, said, he should grieve if necessity was 
laid upon him to do any thing which might seem to oppose, or to bear with an 
unfavourable aspect on the proposition of his excellent friend on the other side, 
which he had brought forward, and argued, and illustrated, with considerable 
ability. —Though the light which he had obtained on this subject had not con- 
ducted him to the same point which his friend had reached, yet it might be the 
will of the Disposer of all events, that he was not far from the path which ulti- 
mately and entirely led to it. He concluded by submitting a Motion, in the 
hope that it would meet with the concurrence at least of the majority—* Re- 
solved, that as the present Motion is calculated to increase and not to diminish 
the existing embarrassinents of the Church, it does not appear for the interests 
of the Church and people of Scotland to adopt it.” 

Dr. P. M‘Farlane seconded the motion. 

After a long debate the House divided—For Dr. Mackellar’s Motion, 110. 
For Dr. Cook’s, 119. Majority, 9. 

The vote was then taken on the Motions of Dr. Cook, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham.— 

For Dr. Cook, 139. For Mr. Cunningham, 132. Majority, 6. 

Next morning it was discovered that the majority was only four. 


Non-intrusion.—Mr. Candlish supported the Duke of Argyle’s Bill on two 
grounds. First, it sanctioned the principle that no minister be intruded into a 
congregation contrary to the will of the people; and second, it did not inter- 
fere with the principle of the spiritual independence of the Church of Scotland. 
If there was any thing he did not approve of in this bill so far as it went, 
was that it conferred too much power on the Church. He did not approve of 
the proposal to give the Church the power of judging as to what constituted 
factious motives of objection to a presentee. He was not prepared to say that 
he approved either of the limitation of the negative to male communicants 
above twenty-one years of age, for he did not see that any such limitatiofi was 
called for; but in so far as it was an improvement on the present law on this 
point—in so far as it was an extension from male heads of families to commu- 
nicants of twenty-one and upwards, he cordially concurred in the proposal. 
(Hear, hear, from the left side.) He thought the measure of non-intrusion 
in the bill was about the minimum which the Church would accept. (Hear, 
from one side, and a laugh from the other.) He dreaded the interval which 
was allowed between the time that dissents were tendered and when they 
might be withdrawn; because it placed the dissenting parties in a position 
which would expose them to adverse influence, w hich | by an humble, honest, 
poor man, would not be easily resisted. Still he did not consider that a fatai 
objection to the measure, though he viewed it with extreme dislike. He did 
not approve of it, but he would “submit to it, lest in rejecting it, he should there - 
by risk the other provisions of the bill. (Hear, hear.) He was prepared on 
these grounds to regard the bill as giving the Church, a substantial non-intrv- 
sion measure and nothing more. He did not consider it essential to any mee- 
sure that the Church could assent to, that it should contain an express recog- 
nition of the principle of spiritual independence. It would be desirable to get 
such a recognition, but it was difficult to find terms sufficiently explicit, to ex. 
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press it. It was sufficient that the bill removed the cause whence their present 
difficulties had sprung, and acknowledged the independence of the Church in 
all things spiritual. He did not see in the bill any thing incompatible with the 
non-intrusion principle, and the spiritual independence of the Church; but what 
was more, in accepting it with these advantages, it left them open to contend 
for more. The section about patronage and the jus devolutum he would say 
nothing of. He did not like patronage, and wished to get clear of it alto- 
gether. (Hear, anda laugh.) Having made these remarks, he would only 
detain the meeting by reading the following resolutions, 

1. That they will continue to maintain inviolate the great and fundamental 
principle, that no minister, &c., and that no legislative measure can be re- 
garded us satisfactory to this Church, or as a measure in which the Church 
can acquiesce, which does not enable her to carry that principle into full prac- 
tical effect, or which interferes with her exclusive jurisdiction in all spiritual 
matters. ‘ 

2. That the measure proposed in the bill of the Duke of Argyle does sub- 
stantially provide for the maintenance and practical application of the principle 
of non-intrusion, as asserted by the church, and is substantially in accordance 
with one of the plans suggested by the committee of the last General Assembly, 
and sanctioned by the last Assembly, that it is, therefore, a measure which 
this Church may receive as consistent with that fundamental principle, and 
which, if passed into law, would be received with thankfulness, as an impor- 
tant boon to the Church and to the country, and that the Church and country 
are under deep obligation to his Grace the Duke of Argyle for this new proof 
of that enlightened patriotism and zeal which of old have characterized and 
distinguished the illustrious family whose name is honourably enrolled among 
Scotland’s martyrs and confessors. 

3. That the present difficulties of the Church are of so serious and alarming 
a character, that a measure fitted to put an end to the collision now unhappily 
subsisting between the civil and the ecclesiastical courts, in reference to the 
settlement of ministers, ought to unite in its support all who feel that they 
could conscientiously submit to its operations if passed into a law. 

4, That a committee be appointed to watch over the progress of the bill of 
the Duke of Argyle, or any other bill which may be introduced relative to the 
subject. And that while the attention of the committee is specially directed 
to the clause in the second section of the bill, which seems apparently from 
oversight, and inconsistently with the main enactment of the bill, to make it 
imperative on the Presbytery to inquire whether the communicants dissenting 
from the settlement of a presentee, are actuated by factious, or malicious mo- 
tives, although no allegation to that effect, with offer of proof, is made to the 
patron or presentee—the General Assembly direct the committee to give en- 
couragement and aid, so far as in their power, to the passing of that bill—and 
generally, to use all proper efforts for obtaining a settlement of the great ques- 
tion now at issue on a footing consistent with the principles repeatedly de- 
clared and asserted by the Church. 

Dr. Hill said, he could not for his own part concur with Mr. Candlish’s reso- 
lutions. He moved a rejection of the Duke’s Bill, and to rescind the Veto Act. 

For Mr. Candlish’s resolution, 230. For Professor Hill’s motion, 105. Ma- 
jority, 125. 

The Strathbogie Ministers.—The Clerk proceeded to call the case of 
Strathbogie. On his naming the first gentleman, the Rev. John Cruickshank, 
minister of the Parish of Glass, Mr. Patrick Robertson, who, with Mr. Hamil- 
ton Pyper, appeared as counsel for the suspended clergyman, stated that Mr. 
Cruickshank was unable to appear on account of the state of his health, of 
which he produced the certificate of a medical gentleman. The other six 
gentlemen appeared at the bar, and answered on their names being called. 

Dr. Chalmers came forward and addressed the Court. He began by showing 
the nature of Christian duty and Christian expediency, and referred to the 
his ory of the doings of the apostle Paul in illustration. The Veto Law might 
te a good ora bad law, it was the law of the Church, and these Strathbogie 
clergyinen were bound to obey it. They had no doubt been tampered with by 
foreign influence, but that was no excuse for their conduct in rebellion against 
that law. The essential delinquency of the rebellion remained the same, 


whether the Veto Act were repealed or not. We send forth this voice from 
Scoiland, and it is a voice to which England and the Church of England will 
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re-echo. I do not know the motives of the seven ministers, but I do know that 
when they were forbid by their ecclesiastical superiors to proceed farther in 
the trials of Mr. Edwards, they still dared to take him upon his trials; and 
when they were suspended by the commission, and afterwards by the General 
Asseinbly, from their functions as ministers of the gospel, they not only went 
on with the trials of Mr. Edwards, but they continued to preach, and they 
called in the aid of the civil power to prevent the clergymen appointed by the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court, fulfilling the offices which they, the clergymen 
of Strathbogie, were no longer able to do; and they go on to the melancholy 
induction of Mr. Edwards; and, lastly, as if to consummate this fatal career— 
to put a cope-stone to the Babel of their proud defiance, they proceeded—a 
daring which I believe they themselves even shrunk from at the commence- 
ment of their career—I say, they proceeded to put forth their unlicensed and 
unhallowed hands to confer ordination; and in violation alike of the laws of 
the Church, and even of common decency, they asked the unhappy man as he 
knelt before them, in solemn mockery, if he was willing to submit to them, 
calling themselves the Presbytery, and to subject himself to all the judicatories 
of the Church; and they got from him an affirmative answer. ‘I'he motion, 
which, with very deep feeling, | submit for the acceptance of the General As- 
sembly is: 

“That the Assembly approve and confirm the sentence of the Commission, 
of date Ith November, 1840, sustaining the relevancy of the libel, and do now 
find the libel proven, with the exception of the charge therein last mentioned, 
founded on the serving the Commission with a notarial protest ; and find that 
the said Messrs. John Cruickshank, &c., are guilty of the offence therein 
charged against them respectively, under the exception of the befure-mentioned 
charge, founded on the se rving the Commission with a notarial protest, fore- 
said. The General Assembly, in respect of the said offences, as each, by 
itself, involving of deposition, independently of others, du de pose the said 
Messrs. John Cruickshank, &c., from the office of the holy ministry.’ 

Dr. Cook, at the evening sederunt moved the following motion, which he 
prefaced with a long speech, which, however, we have no room for— 

“The General Asse mbly having most maturely considered the libel, ordered 
by its Commission in August, to be served upon Messrs. John Cruickshank, 
minister of Glass, W illiam Cowie, minister of Cairnie, William Allardyce, 
minister of Rhynie, William Masson, minister of Botriphine, James Walker, 
minister of Huntly, James Thomson, minister of Keath, and James Alexander 
Cruickshank, Minister of Mortlach, all in the Presbytery of Strathbogie, and 
the different subsequent proceedings connected therewith; find that the whole 
originated from the said ministers having yielded obedience to the supreme 
civil tribunals of the kingdom in a matter declared by these tribunals to relate 
to civil rights, with which the Church requires that its judicatories shall not 
intermeddle—such declaration, on the part of the civil tribunals, being in this 
case in perfect conformity with the law and practice of the Church, and hence, 
considering it incompetent for the ecclesiastical courts to pass any sentence of 
censure in regard to the proceedings to which the said declaration relates—set 
aside these proceedings, dismiss the libel, and declare that the ministers named 
in it, and against whom it was directed, are in the sate situation, in all re- 
spects as to their ministerial state and privileges, as if such libel had never 
been served, and such proceeding had never taken place.” 

The vote was then taken, and stood as follows: Motion of Dr. Chalmers, 
222. Motion of Dr. Cook, 125. Majority for Dr. Chalmers’ motion, 97. 

Dr. Chalmers then moved—That the seven clergymen should be deposed, 
which was seconded by Dr. Brown of Langton. 

This was carried. 

The Moderator then pronounced sentence of deposition in the usnal form ; 
but, in the instructions to intimate the churches vacant, there was no intimation 
ordered to be made to the patrons, 

A minute was agreed to, that the ministers and elders of the Presbytery of 
Strathbovie at present in Edinburgh, be permitted to meet as early as possible 
for the purpose of appointing supplies to the vacant parishes, and also for de- 
claring the parishes vacant. . 

Case of Mr. Edwards.—The case of Mr. Edwards was then called. Parties 
having been removed from tlie bar, 
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Mr. Cunningham moved that the Assembly approve and confirm the sen- 
tence of the Commission—find it relevant—find Mr. Edwards guilty of libel— 
declare him incapaple of accepting a presentation, and prohibit and discharge 
all the ministry of the Church from receiving him into their pulpits. 

Professor Hill moved, that the Assembly find that Mr. Edwards, in ac- 
cepting the presentation to the church and parish at Marnoch, and in taking 
the subsequent steps to obtain induction, had done nothing contrary to the 
constitution of the Church, and therefore find him not in any respect censurable. 

It was agreed, however, that the first motion should be carried without a vote. 

Sentence was then pronounced. Edinburgh Witness. 


—=— 


London Anniversaries. 


Sunday School Union —Mr. W. H. Watson read an abstract of the Report. It 
commenced by detailing the Society's operations in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Corfu, Africa, India, Ceylon, Van Diemen's Land, West Indies, Antigua, Anguilla, 
Tortola, Jamacai, America, Nova Scctia, and Canada. With regard to home pro- 


ceedings, it stated that sixteen grants had been made during the past year, in aid of 


the expense of erecting Sunday-school rooms, amounting to 47(0/. making the total 
number of grants, up to the present time, one hundred and eighty-nine, amounting 
to 4349. The Committee had continued to carry out their plan of visiting local 
unions when requested so to do by the Committees of these Institutions. The 
number of libraries granted this year has been one hundred and thirty-five, making 
a total of seven hundred and thirty-three. The loss which the Society has sus- 
tained by these grants during the year amounted to 272/. 2s. 2d. The Committee 
rejoiced that the schools which have been thus assisted during the year contain 
fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty-two children, of whom nine thousand six 
hundred and fifty-two read in the Scriptures. The cash and book grants amounted 
to 358/. 7s. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.—The Report detailed, at great length, the 
foreign operations of the Society, from which it appeared that its labours had been 
very successful, particularly in France. The total receipts of the Society during 
the past year had been 101 ,322/. Ys. 2d., being 10,1271. 3s. 11d. less than last year; 
but that was accounted for by the fact, that last year legacies had been received 
amounting to 13,000/. The amount received for sales, included in the above sum, 
57,585/, 17s. &d., leaving for general purposes, 42,742/. 12s. 5d. The total expen- 
diture amounted to 132, 9341. 18s. Yd. being larger by 10,0001. than on any former year. 
There had been issued during the past year 900,912 copies of the Sacred Scriptures. 

London Missionary Society.—The Rev. J.J. Freeman read one part of an ab- 
stract of the Report, and the Rev. A. Tidman the other. It stated that, during the 
past year, seven devoted champions of the cross, with a solitary exception, all in 


the vigour of manhood, had exchanged the sword of the Spirit for the crown of 


glory; and four faithful women who had laboured in the gospel, had entered into 
rest. ‘Thirteen others, six males, and seven females, had been constrained by the 
sorrows of bereavement or exhausted strength to return to their native land, the 
greater part of them without the prospect of resuming their work. Thus a deduc- 
tion of twenty-four had been made in the missionary band; but the Directors had 
sent out thirty-six devoted friends, either to supply the places of the fallen, or to en- 
ter upon new scenes of holy conflict. Their distribution had been as follows—six 
to Polynesia, eight to Africa, eight to the East Indies, and fourteen to the West 
Indies. The Report then glanced at the Society's operations in various parts of the 
world, and stated that whereas in 1837 the number of agents was only 357, it was 
now augmented to 691. During the last four years, with a single exception, the 
receipts had fallen below the outlay. The excess in that year arose solely from the 
amount of a large legacy. The total receipts during the past year were 80,1001.; 
the outlay, 92,734/. The sum of 2500/. specially contributed on behalf of the 
widow and family of the martyred Williams, was included in the above debtor and 
creditor amounts. 

Naval and Military Bible Society —The anniversary meeting of this society took 
place last month in London. From the report of the past year’s proceedings, it ap- 
peared that 3018 copies of the Holy Scriptures had been supplied to 22 regiments 
and corps at home, in addition to a great number sent to our distant possessions for 
the use of men on actual service as well as for invalids in the hospitals, &c. 
Twenty-six of ber Majesty's ships had been supplied with 2°26 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, that issue being larger than of any previous year. The vessels engaged in the 
Niger expedition had partaken of the bounty of the society, ‘Their liberality was 
not confined to the men in the government service, as 2136 books had been distri- 
buted to seamen in merchant vessels, making in all 13,340 copes, 1226 above the 
circulation during the preceding year. The receipts amounted to £3311 17s. I1d., 
and the disbursements left a balance in favour of the society of £31 bs. 7d. 
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London Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews.—The Rev. W. Ayerst, 
A. M., read the Report, which stated, that the operations of the Society had been 
carried on during the past year to a greater extent. and with more success both at 
home and abroad, than in any former similar period. The aggregate amount of the 
receipts for special and general purposes, was 22.930/.19s.2d (Applause ) The in- 
crease of the general fund actually amounted to upwards of 2000/., chiefly through 
the liberality of the Auxiliaries, which had contributed 18341 during the year. 
There was, however, a diminution of 1127/., under the head of the Jerusalem 
Church and Mission, which, owing to peculiar circumstances, had been retarded 
fora time. The enlarged interest felt amongst Christians on behalf of the Jews, 
was hailed by the Committee as a token that the “time to favour Zion was come.”’ 
Most numerous audiences had attended meetings and public lectures in Bath, 
Liverpool, and various other places, in furtherance of the objects of the Society. 
During the year 10,000 Hebrew Bibles, and portions of the Scriptures had been 
issued, for which there was a very increasing demand, and the Committee had de- 
termined to print immediately an ample supply. The Judeo-Polish Bible was 
nearly completed. A new edition of the Liturgy in Hebrew, thoroughly revised, 
with the Ordination Service, and the Form of Prayer to be used at Sea, added, was 
almost ready for the press, and 5000 copies were to be struck off immediately. The 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel, at Bethnal-green, had now, for more than a quarter ofa 
century, afforded a standing testimony both to the Divine mission of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who came to preach peace to the Gentiles ** which were far off,” as 
well as to the Jews “ that were nigh;” and also to the Divine power of the Gospel, 
as the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.’’ Its services had proved a blessing to the Gentile Christian 
population of a poor and populous district, hitherto awfully destitute of Church ac- 
commodation; and the congregation thus formed had taken a lively interest in the 
condition of the Jews, and more especially in the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
inquirers and converts received into its bosom, Since the opening of the chapel, 
240 Israelites had been baptized there; besides seventy-nine which were previously 
baptized at different churches in London, making a total of 319 to the present time. 
Of these 114 were baptized as adults, and the rest chiefly consisting of the families 
of Jewish converts, ana of children educated in the Hebrew schools as infants. 


American Anniversaries. 

New York City Bible Society—By the agency of this institution, 4,000 Bibles 
and 6,000 Testaments have been distributed during the past year, in 15 different 
janguages. 

<imerican Seamen's Friend Society.—The direct auxiliaries of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, which do now, or have recently sustained the ministrations 
of the gospel, are five, namely: The ** Boston Seamen's Friend Society,’ the “ New 
Orleans Port Society,” the ** Mobile Port Society,’ and the *‘ Vew York Female Bethel 
Union.” 

Total expenditures in the United States, 41,242.55. 

American Temperance Union.—Rev. Mr. Bingham, gave an account of the early 
efforts for suppressing intemperance at the Sandwich Islands. The distilleries were 
all suppressed, except those belonging to the king. He was petitioned to suspend 
them also, and to prevent the importatien and sale of spirits from abroad. This was 
opposed by the foreign residents. They desired one or two grog shops, well regu- 
lated grog shops!! The influence over the king was successful. He passed a law 
prohibiting the manutacture or importation of ardent spirits. <A fine of $1,000 was 
imposed on any ship that should import it. The effect was most salutary. This 
they thought wasatriumph. They think so still. But, alas! a foreign and pow- 
erful government, against argument and against remonstrance, enforced upon them, 
at the cannon’s mouth, the introduction of French wine and brandy. 

The consequences following this outrage of the French government have been 
disastrous to the sobriety and morals of the Sandwich Islands. 

American Anti-Slavery Society —The annual meeting was held in the Tabernacle 
on Tuesday morning 

N. P. Rogers, of New Hampshire, said that he rose to offer a New Hampshire 
sort of a resolution—which was that slavery is not a southern institution, but be- 
longs to the whole country, and the whole land is involved in it, and every person 
of common intelligence, not faithfully interested in the Anti-Slavery enterprise, is 
in heart as well as in fact, a slave-holder. He did not mean, he said, figuratively 
or virtually, but literally a slave-holder. He made a distinction between the owner 
and holder of slaves; the South were not holders ; they could not hold their slaves 
without the North; the South were the owners,and the North the holders. 

Colonization Society —The ninth anniversary of the N. Y. State Colonization So- 
city was held on Wednesday evenifig in the Middle Dutch church, and was attend- 
ed by a numerous and highly respectable audience. 

A letter was also read from Judge Wilkeson, of Washington, communicating very 
interesting information respecting the present aspect of the Colonization cause. The 
letter stated that at the dates of the last accounts, from New Orleans, forty-one 
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emancipated slaves were at that port ready to embark for the colony, and that a 
feeling highly favourable to the society prevailed in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Judge W. also stated that during the last two years the 
American Colonization Society had been enabled to discharge all debts due to the 
colonists in Liberia, amounting to more than $15,000, besides making many im- 
provements in the colony; and during the same period the debt of the society in this 
country had been reduced from more than $60,000 to less than $15,000. All drafts 
and engagements of the society since its re-organization have been punctually met, 
and its credit entirely restored. 

From the annual report it appeared that the receipts of the N. Y. State society for 
the year ending May 12th, were $10,266. Among the donations were one of 500; 
one of 400; one of 300; two of 250; three of 200; eleven of 100; twenty one of 50; 
and 36 of 30 dollars each. 

The Liberated Africans —A meeting was held in the Tabernacle on Wednesday 
afternoon at which fifteen of these Africans were present. Each one of them exhi- 
bited his improvement in reading and spelling. A hymn was sung by them, and 
also two or three of their native songs An accountof their adventure in the Amis- 
tad was related by one of them in such broken English as could however be under- 
stood by a quick ear, and afterwards repeated by Cinqnez in his native tongue. An 
impression very much in their favour seemed to be felt by the audience.—Juurnal of 
Commerce. ; 

We have room only for the above this week. We attended a part of the exhibi- 
tion and were highly pleased with the remarkable progress which these benighted 
heathens had made during the short time they had been among us. At another time 
we may speak more at length on the subject. 


American Bible Society —In the course of the past year, 400 individuals have be- 
come Life Directors and Life Members, the names of which will be published in 
the Report. 

Receipts.—These from all sources amount to $118,860,41, being $21,505 more 
than those of the preceding year At the middle of the year the Board were appre- 
heusive that there would be a falling off in the annual income. They are grateful, 
however, that for a few months a growing zeal has been manifested in many of the 
auxiliaries producing the happy results specified, and giving promise of still more 
liberal assistance in future. 

The whole number of Bibles and Testaments printed in the course of the year is 
166,875. The stock in the depository is still low, and will be enlarged as fast as 
means can be procured 

The whole number of books issued since the last meeting is 150,202, making an 
aggregate of issues in twenty-five years of 2,795,693. The number issued the last 
year is 8,096 less than those of the year preceding. ‘This is a matter of importance, 
as all the examinations made, go to show the need of greatly increased endeavours. 
Several of the auxiliaries have not ordered a book in two years, 


——_-— 


The Abolition Question in Congress.—It is seldom we notice the 
sayings and doings of politicians, but the following incident, which 
occurred in the House of Representatives on the 15th of June, ap- 
pears worthy of record, as a specimen of the curious state of our 
public affairs, arising from the existence of slavery among us. 


“ Mr. Rayyer then went, at great length. into a constitutional argument, with a 
view of showing that abolition petitions ought not, under any circumstances, to be 
received. 

* The constitution said, that the people had a right peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition for the redress of grievances. But was the institution of slavery in the 
south any grievance to the people of the north? 

“ He contended that if the people of the north had a right to petition for the re- 
dress of imaginary grievances of people other than their own, who could say 
where it would end? Their petitions might extend to grievances, real or supposed, 
which might exist across the Atlantic. They would then have the right of peti- 
tioning Congress to go to war with the English for oppressing the Irish, or with 
Russia for oppressing the Poles. Were this right to petition for other than their 
own grievances to be adinitted, it would lead to the greatest absurdities. 

“«* Suppose,’ said Mr R., turning to Mr. Apams, ‘that petitions, day after day, 
were pouring in, praying that the manufactures of the north were a nuisance, would 
the gentleman receive the petitions?’ 

‘Mr. Apams. ‘ Yes, | would’ 

“¢ Well, then,’ said Mr Ravyer, ‘suppose petitions were presented from the 
Catholics, asking Congress to prohibit the use of meat, or. from the Jews, asking 
them to abolish the Christian religion, or from Fanny Wright and her followers, 
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asking Congress to abolish the institution of marriage, would the gentleman receive 
such petitions?’ 4” coal ‘ . 

“Mr Apams, with great animation, exclaimed, ‘ Why, the most damning feature 
of slavery is that it does abolish the institution of marriage. How, then, could I 
have any more objection to receive such petitions, than I have to the perpetuation 
of slavery, which destroys the sacred institution of marriage ?’—(cries of ‘ order,’ 
‘sit down.’] 

‘Mr. Apams. ‘ Yes, it does abolish the institution of marriage, and I have seen 
the effects of it; yes, | have seen the ; 

“Here a general call tor order commenced, and Mr. Anams resumed his seat, 
saying that if the gentleman was afraid to receive answers, he should take care to 
| no questions.” 
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Calvinistic Book Concern. 


A Company, under the above title, has been recently organized, with a view 
to furnish the public with the standard works of Theology, of the Calvinistic 
order, on terms that are economical, and within the reach of all classes of the 
community. By the terms of the Association, the profits of the Concern, over 
six per cent. are to be given to the churches with which the subscribers stand 
respectively connected, or to such particular objects as they shall direct. If, 
ut any time, the churches shall desire to own the Concern, it is to be yielded 
up to them upon the condition of their paying the stockholders the amount of 
their investments. A Board is to be elected annually, by the stockholders, and 
to have their place of meeting and operation wherever it shall best promote the 
objects of the Association. For the present, it is in Xenia, Green County, 
Ohio. 

The Company has purchased the interest of the former owners in the Calvi- 
nistic Library. ‘They have selected a Board of Directors, consisting of the fol- 
lowing persons, namely: the Hon. Jeremiah Morrow, Rev. H. M*Millan, Jas. 
Gowdy, and James Millan. ‘The Board has appointed David Christy, Agent 
of the Concern, and design to prosecute, in the most efficient manner, the ob- 
jects and ends of the Company. 

Xenia, Ohio, July 21, 1840. 

ANDREW HERON, Pres’r. 
HUGH M‘MILLAN, Sec’y. 


The Board of Directors of the Catvtnistic Book Concern propose fur- 
nishing to subscribers a reprint of standard Calvinistic writings on the follow- 
ing plan and conditions, 

They will issue the larger class of works in volumes of about 500 large im- 
perial octavo pages. In purchasing out the Calvinistic Library establishment, 
they have secured the stereotype plates of Dick’s Theology, and M‘Crie’s Lives 
of the Scottish Reformers. These works are of the above named size. The 
new volumes will be uniform in size with them. One volume will be issued an- 
nually until all the works deemed valuable are reprinted. 

All works to be embraced in future volumes are to be selected by the Edito- 
rial Committee, who have heretofore selected the works for the Calvinistic 
Library, or by such other ministers of the gospel as the churches interested 
shall appoint. 

Depositories will be established at favourable points from which to supply 
books to the different sections of the country, and from which they will be 
forwarded, at the expense of the Concern, to such points or persons, in con- 
gregations or neighbourhoods, as may be named at the time of delivering the 
book. 

To enable the Board to act efficiently, it will be necessary to have a list of 
permanent subscribers large enough to sustain them in their operations. By 
such an arrangement only will they be justified in proceeding. To employ 
Agents annually to revisit subscribers and solicit a continuation of their patro- 
nage, would be attended with unnecessary expense, and prevent the Board from 
placing the price of books as low as is desirable. It is, therefore, hoped that 
the friends of this enterprise will not hesitate to give the influence of their 
names to sustain it permanently. * 

TERMS.—For plain fall binding, - : : : $3 00 per vol. 

“ “ Extra gilt, - s « 3 5G os 
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The Board of Directors of the Calvinistic Book Concern, propose to publish 
one volume annually of works of the Calvinistic order, in small octavo form, 
embracing from 350 to 450 pages, at ONE DOLLAR per volume. The pro- 
posed volumes are designed to embrace the smaller class of works which cannot 
so conveniently be included in the larger series of voluines above named. The 
plan of delivery and payment, &c. to be the same as above. 

Xenia, Ohio. 
—_— 


Old Testament Servitude—We promised to admit a discussion of this question into 
the present volume. And by way of introducing the subject we propose Gen. xvii. 
12, for exposition. 

— 
From the Calcutta Christian Advocate. 
Protest. 

« An intimation has appeared in the public prints, that it is intend- 
ed to perform in the Town Hall of this city on the 23d instant, a se- 
lection from the Oratorio of ‘The Messiah,’ a piece which, as is 
well known, is designed by words and music, to represent the great 
work of human redemption by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
and which consists of some of the most solemn and affecting pas- 
sages on the awful subject, that are to be found in Holy Scripture. 

“ As the performance of this Oratorio is not for a devotional end, 
but for the purpose of yielding entertainment, and thus securing gain, 
and, as it therefore necessarily involves in it, according to our con- 
viction, profaning of God’s most sacred name, the desecrating of his 
holy word, and the degradation of the divine theme of redemption; 
we, the undersigned, deem it our bounden duty to publish our so- 
lemn and united Protest against it, and earnestly and affectionately 
recommend our fellow-christians of every denomination in this 
place to abstain from giving it their countenance and support. 

“In taking this step, we are actuated solely by the deep conviction 
that that performance is an insult to the Divine Majesty ; and we are 
the rather impelled to make public this conviction, because we have 
reason to think that some may be led to attend it under the impres- 
sion that it partakes of the nature of a religious service.” 

Signed By 33 Ministers. 


— 


A False Standard of Duty. 


In the practical tendencies of the age, there is a proneness to 
adopt a wrong standard of duty. The question becomes, not, what 
is right? but what is expedient—what will secure the end—w hat 
will gain the point? Utility, not the law of God, is made the rule 
and measure of obligation. And, then, men look at immediate ef- 
fects, not at remote cunsequences. Now, all this is most pernicious. 
It tends to the destruction of moral principle. The mind first 
ceases to inquire whether the measure, which in its immediate ef- 
fect is judged good, is in principle right; and then becomes easily 
reconciled to the maxim, that the end justifies the means. And it 
is a fact, that men, especially public men, in both church and state, 
are governed by a new code of morals, essentially different from 
that which governed our fathers. It may, or it may not, be hard to 
tell, how far we are removed from the age of while lies and pious 


frauds.—Rev. J. Labaugh. 
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